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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
{natituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene he ness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Me ubers, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
COVCERT ROOMS, Hanover-equare, on THURSDAY EVEN- 
ANG, the 27th inst., commencing at eight o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat AcapEmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY. THURSDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 27th, at 8 o’clock. Handel’s “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 
with additional accompaniments (by G. A. MACFARREN). 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Ferrari, Madame Patey, Mr. Kerr 
Gedge, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Boxes, 
£3 38., £2108., and £1 10s. ; Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; Balcony, 2s.; 
Admission, 1s. Tickets at Novello's, 1, Berners-street and 35, 
Poultry, the usual agents, and at the Royal Albert Hall. 





R. HANS VON BULOW will give his SECOND 
RECITAL in ST. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON NEXT, NOV. 26th, at three o’clock precisely. 
The Programme will include Weber’s Sonata in D minor, 
Beethoven's Sonata in A (Op. 101), and Selections from th: 
Works of Handel, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Moscheles, and 
Rubinsteio. Sofa stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, 
Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 
84, New Bond-street ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond street: Keith, 
Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Hays, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street ; Czerny, 81, Regent- 
street ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's-hall, Piccadilly ; 
and of Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
Conpuctorn — Mn. WILLIAM LEMARE. 





MONDAY, 24th NOVEMBER, 1873, 
First Time of Performance in London of Mr, SULLIVAN'S 


“LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


Madame LANCIA. Madame POOLE. 
Mr, W. H. CUMMINGS. Mr. J. R. ALSOP. 


Admission, Half-a-Crown. 





0 ORGANISTS,—The office of Organist and 

. Conductor of the Psalmody Class at Union Chapel, 
Islington, will shortly be vacant. The Salary is £50, with an 
addition from the subscription to the Psalmody Class, which 
has averaged £10. The Sunday services are Morning and 
Evening cnly. The Psalmody Class meets on Monday Evening 
in each week, from October to April. The Organ is by Holditch, 
With 8 manuals and 43 draw stops. Applications, with testi- 
monials, "! be sent by letter to Mz, Kump, Canonbury-place, 

n, N. 





OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Song. 
Words by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by STETHEN 
GLOVER. 3s. Pianoforte solo, 3s.; both post free at half- 
ice in stamps. As a four-part song, two stamps. London: 
bert Cocks and Co. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. National Song. 
Words by L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. Music by 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. ‘‘The second great success of Mr. 
Brinley Richards.”"—‘t The Graphic.” &s.; free by post, 18 
stamps. Class copy, four voices, for four stamps. 


OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. For Full 
Choir. Words by 8. C, HALL, Esq., F.S.A. The Music 
composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Post free for 18 stamps, 
HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? Words 

by REA. Music by C. PINSUTI. Pronounced by 


many connoisseurs to be his best song. 3s.; post free for 
18 stamps. 


T. WRIGHTON’S BEST SONGS :— 


& 
Thy Voice is Near. 4s. buy One to Bless and Cheer 
Oh, Chide Not, my Heart. 3s. e. 4s, 


The Music of her Voice. 8. | In search of the Primrose. 88. 
The Liquid Gem, 4s. Norah, sweet Norah, in D and 
The Wishing Cap. 4s. F. 3s. each. 
Shylie Bawn. 3s. O, would I were a Fairy 
Be Happy and Never Despair.| Queen. 3s. 

8s. What though thy Sun be 
Her Bright Smile. 4s. Clouded. 





She Sang among the Roses. 88. 
All at half-price, post free, in stamps. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropsrt Cocks and Co,, New 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 
Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 23. Gd. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 33. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES, 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s, 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


Oeenmnnwws 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE D&SPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Church,” &c. 
NEARLY READY. Vol. IL., price 58:; by post, 5s. 4d. 


With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





on December 10th. 
addressed to her,—53, Finchley-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Teacher of this el 
Season. - For lessons, an 


Portman-square, W 





abroad. 
languages, Address, A. Z., care of Mn, Hayss, 5, Lyall 
place, 5.W. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
cf “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. IIT. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


Tondon: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 


N ISS JOSE SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will return to town, after her provivcial tour, 
All Engagements for Concerts to be 


f\HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
ant Instrument, is in Town for the 
engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 224, Donsst Srazst, 


OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 
vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady going 
Energetic, agreeable, and with a knowledge of 


‘\TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
i" Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with, all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Ualnburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. — 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 


~ W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 
In Four Movements. 
Post free for (3 stamps. 
Lamsonyn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 








“ N OLD-FASHIONED SONG for 
CHRISTMAS.” Words (with permission) from the 
“AFTERGLOW.” Music by F, AMCOTTS JARVIS. Post- 
free for 18 stamps. 


Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





LERGYMEN, Professors of Music, and School 

Teachers can obtain, until the end of this year, a speci- 
men ¢ PY of *‘ The Present Crisis of Music in Schools,” a Keply 
to Mr. Hullah’s Official Report in the New Education Blue 
Book, by John Curwen, post free, by sending three penny 
stdmps to Mr. R. Griffiths, Plaistow, London, *. This pam- 
phlet (of 110 pp.) contains a criticism of Mr. Hullah’s Report, 
and in addition some interesting details of the history of music 
in elementary schools, and discussion of its main principles. 
Price 6d., J. 8. Cuisp, 8, Warwick-lane, E.C, 


ANTED, a Boehm “C” Clarinet; in perfect 
condition, and cheap.—Jas. C, Hagxsr, 18, Market- 
place, Kendal. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


JULES ROCHARD'S EASY MUSIC FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 
Comprised within 5 Pages, carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octaves 
being entirely excluded, 

ABRANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 


AIR, LOUIS XIII. - - - = «+ «+ French Air, 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES- - - . 








Strauss, 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS - - «+= «+ « W.C. Levey. 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - - . - Welsh Air. 
BID ME DISCOURSE - - - - - - Bishop. 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH'S WATERS - Swiss Air. 
CANADIAN BOAT SONG - - - - - Moore. 
CHERRY RIPE - - + «+ «+ «+ «+ GC, EB, Horn, 
DI PESCATORE (‘ Lucrczis Borgia”) - . Donizett!, 
ESMERALDA- ‘\s «© «© © ©. WiC, form. 
FRA DIAVOLO - - - - - - - Auber, 
GENTLE ZITELLA - - = «+ «+ «+ 'T, Cooke. 
HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH - - «© «© Handel, 
MALLELUJAH CHORUS (* Messiah”) - « Handel, 
LA DONNA E MOBILE - + *+ © « = Verdi, 
LA CL DAREM - - - * - . - Mozart, 
MIGNONETTE - - - - 8. Champion, 


MORGEN BLATTER WALTZ - + - «+  Stranas, 
ONL ee * - - - - - Virginia Gabriel. 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT - - - «+ = «@ Faber. 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES -— = Handel. 
TELL ME MY HEART- - + + « = Bishop. 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE - ~- — Old English Melody, 
THK WEDDING MARCH  - - . . Mendelssohn, 
THE BRITISH GRENADIERS - Old ae Melody. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC - - - - . ©. Levey. 
THE TROUBADOUR : * French Air, 
THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE a: ate 

WEBER'S LAST WALTZ - + = - 
WILLIAM TELL - “es ee ae 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Rossini, 





JUVENILE QUADRILLE, “UNDER THE MISTLETOE,” 
on POPULAR MELODIES. Charles Godfrey, 4s, 
“Very pretty and very easy ; just the thing for juvenile 
players. The illustrated tile page is exceedingly good.”— 


“ Orchestwa.” 
LONDON: ° 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Yor in ting and enriching the vice, and removing 
. | affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 


uarter of a century, and the flattering testimcnials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 








Burlington-street. Order of all Muysicsellers. 


| R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent 


addressed Brockley villas, 








requests that applications respecting engagements be 


Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
» | Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, ‘To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist ip the United 
Kingdom 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H,R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LLEWHLYN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY THOMAS OLIPHANT 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 


THE WELSH WORDS BY TALHATARN, 


THE MUSIC CGMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Tho Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea and a Half, 





8. d. 

Recitative AND Wan Sonc—“ Firm as the sea-girt rock ” - 3 0 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Recitative Axp Ain—“ Oh! fain would I recall the days” oe 4 0 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 
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TLnornpany Battap—(in A minor)—* Gelert’s Grave” (Bedd Gelert) 4 0 
te Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
Ditto (in C minor) .. oe ee ee ee 4 0 


THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


8 
| Dvset—‘ Oh, joy beyond expressing” or) ws ve 3 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne ana Mr. Sims Reeves. 
| Bripat Marcu—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) .. ee 4 
| Recrrative snp Arn—‘ Brave Sons of Cambria” ., oe he 2 
| Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
TrnzeETro—‘ Long may ye live” . 3 


Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Beer €3, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 


The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 
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THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY, 


A WELSH SCENE. 
‘THE ENGLISH WORDS BY HENRY F, CHORLEY, THE WELSH VERSION BY TALHAIARN, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PL 


The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price 12s. Nett. 
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THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 
g. ¢. 





8, 
OVERTURE 4 os : = as ry a tit 4 0 8 ALTERCATION ScENE. a Dau)—‘‘ What is here of bolt and 
. Recrt— I your own lord, on * QuaRTET AND Conus, bar” .. .e - «68 
1, Bripan Messencen’s Sona { cheerful errand bound} 0 9. Rrpinc Coorvs—No. 1.—* Down the stream and down the valley” 3 
a (Bass) Arin—“ The girl is aan} 10. Hymn Cuorvus—‘ Lo! with fears and blushes laden” os 2 
4 -Sung by Mr, Lewis Thomas. 11, Anrnem Cuornus—“ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” .. 2 
! 2. InreEnwezzo—(Instrumental) és ee o 1 0 12. Hymn Coonus—(Accompanied)—* Thou whose merecyis a treasure” 2 
At 8. Cuonus or Men—*‘ Good morrow to our neig sabour” ee 2 13. Ripina Cuornus—No. 2.— By the village, by the meadow” , 2 
4. Br “ amt Sona —(Tenor)—“'The river is flowing its meadows ae 14, Bripx’s Sona—(Soprano)—“ If thou shalt deem thy vow” ., 3 
fl Sung by Mr. W. Hi. Cummings. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 
5 5. Cronus or Men—“ Come, come with "~ — " ahd 15. Quartet axp Coorvs—(Penillion—* Nos Galan”)—“ Jane had 
: | 6. Inrenmezzo—(Instrumental) $e 1 0 cheeks as red as roses” ve as be os o 8 
7. Burwe’s Morner’s a “9 merry are the Dance Music... 3 
4s bridesmaids” .. ‘ 2 6 FINALE, QUARTET AND Cuonvs—(Breuddwyd y Frenhines)—“ May 
if Sung by Madame ‘Sainton- Dolby. the years begun so brightly ” oe Ae ae 8 
iM SS Wh We We 
" THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. 
| 4 OVERTURE aa ee ae “ oe — of ba 5 0 IntERMEZZzZ0—No. 6. se ee a ne P eo ee 2 
| q InTEnMEZZzO—No. 2 ois oe oe ee ie i o6 2 0 | Dance Music .. ¥ ee oe oe ee ee ae 8 
iy The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 
; 
} LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET 
. " 9 y] 
Ht 
ra (CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 
: ih 
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FORGIVEN. 





I stood last night by a deathbed, 
Where a beautiful woman lay, 
And watched her departing spirit 
Go forth on its long, long way. 
No friend was beside her pillow, 
No priest offered word or prayer ; 
She went to her death unhonoured, 
And carried her sorrows there. 


I stood by that woman’s bedside, 
And looked on her dying face, 

And marvelled what lines and furrows 
The finger of care can trace. 

Ah, me! how I once had loved her, 
In days of delight long fled, 

Before her poor feet had wandered, 
Or tears of remorse were shed. 


Twas years since our last sad parting, 
And painful I knew ’twould be, 

To gaze on the altered features 
Which once were so dear to me; 

Yet, surely—at times—from Heaven, 
Some angel our pity stirs, 

When I could forget my sorrow, 
And only remember hers. 


There is not, in this world so weary, 
An anguish so deep and rife, 

As taking from lips, when dying, 
The kiss that was dear in life. 

Oh, lightly I touched her forehead, 
And gently I closed each eye, 

Whispering, as though she heard me, 
“Tis until Eternity!" 


To-night, whilst the world is sleeping, 
T’ll stand by a grave so deep, 
Where only the poor unhallowed 
Are laid to their final sleep. 
And there, in that grave, to-morrow, 
With prayers for the weak who err, 
We'll bury her shame and sorrow, 
With all that remains of her ! 


Nannie Lampert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. J. 8. Clarke is still amusing the Manchester 
public at the Prince’s Theatre. 





Miss Bateman’s engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, comes to an end to-morrow. 





Mr. Barry Sullivan has given twelve perfor- 
mances at the Liverpool Amphitheatre to immense 
audiences. 





Mr. De Jong gave his first Choral Concert on 
Saturday at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
“Judas Maccabeus” being chosen. 





A morning performance of the “‘ Bohemian Girl” 
was given, under Mr. Carl Rosa’s direction, at the 
Theatre Royal, Bath, last Saturday. 





“ Madame Angot’s Daughter” is gaining in popu- 
larity at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, and is now 
preceded by Offenbach’s operetta ‘‘ Breaking the 
Spell.” 





Malle. Carlotta Patti will sing at Mr. De Jong’s 
concert at Manchester to-morrow (Saturday), and 
on December 5th and 6th, at concerts at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool. 





Mdlle. Titiens will sing at the Liverpool Philhar- 
Monie Society's concert on Tuesday next. Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, the celebrated pianist, will also 
appear—his first appearance in Liverpool. 





Mr. Eldred’s ‘ Little Em’ly” company terminate 
their engagement at the Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, to-morrow. Mr. Mapleson’s company oc- 


As the closing of the Dublin Exhibition draws 
near the audience increases. On Wednesday evening, 
last week, the concert was exceedingly well attended. 
Mrs. O’Donoghue’s harp solo proved a great attrac- 
tion. 





Mr. Edward Saker announces a morning opera 
concert at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, to- 
morrow (Saturday). Mdmes. Titiens, Sinico, and 
Trebelli, and all the principal artists of Mr. 
Mapleson’s Opera Company will appear. 





At St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday last, 
the first of a second series of orchestral concerts 
was given by Mr. Charles Hallé. The audience was 
large, and Mr. Hallé and his famous band were 
liberally applauded. ‘The rising young contralto, 
Miss Enriquez, sang three songs with success. 





“Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company have 
been giving a series of performances in Bristol with 
great success. Last Friday “Fra Diavolo” was 
given, and on Saturday Mr. Maybrick made his first 
appearance with the company, and sang in the 
‘* Bohemian Girl” with great credit. 





Haydn’s * Creation” was performed by the Liver- 
pool Musical Society at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
on Friday last. The soprano solos were sung in 
good style by Mdme. Helena Walker, a clever local 
artist; Mr. Henry Guy was the tenor, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, bass; Mr. W. T. Best, organist, 
Mr. C. A. Seymour, leader, and Mr. J. Sanders, 
conductor. 





The first Choral Concert under Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s direction was given at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, last Thursday, when Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. 
Paul” was given most admirably. The principals 
were Mdme. Otto Alvsleben, Miss Enriquez, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Merrick. The band and 
chorus were capital. 





The Italian Opera Company are still at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Mdlle. Titiens and 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini are both in magnificent 
voice, and are enthusiastically received on each 
appearance. The new bass, Mr. Perkins (‘ Signor 
Giulio Perkin’), has created a favourable impres- 
sion, and Madlle. Valleria, Mdlle. Roze, Malle. 
Bauermeister, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Macvitz, Sig. 
Aramburo, Sig. Campobello, Sig. Catalini, and 
Sig. Agnesi have all been well received. 





Mr. M. E. Walker’s Annual Concert took place on 
Monday evening in the Rotunda, Dublin. There 
was a good audience. Miss Marion Linley was very 
successful in ‘‘ The beating of my own heart,” and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert gave a spirited rendering of 
‘*The Yeoman’s wedding,” and ‘ A Warrior bold.” 
Dr. and Mrs. Power O’Donoghue were recalled after 
each appearance, and sang the duet “Un mot” in 
charming style. The young concert-giver played 
some of his best selections, and received much 
appreciation. 





The death of an Edinburgh musician is to be 
recorded. This is Herr Kiichler, a resident professor 
for some fifteen years. Herr Kiichler was born in 
1815, at Anspach, Bavaria, and studied at Munich. 
He settled in Scotland in 1854, and after four years’ 
residence as teacher at St. Andrew's, removed to 
Edinburgh, where his merits became conspicuous in 
connection with the Scottish Vocal Association. 
The success attained by that society is mainly 
attributable to his vigilant training. By the pro- 
fessional musicians of Edinburgh Kiichler'’s decease 
will be much regretted. 





Yorkshire playgoers in the neighbourhood of 
Dewsbury have been treated to a new and original 
farce, written by Mr. Charles Burslem, a member of 
the Dewsbury press, which has been produced at 
the Theatre Royal of that town. The new venture 
is described by the local press as having been “a 
great success,” as having created “ roars of laughter 





oupying the boards for the next nine nights, 





charm of novelty, has been well worked out and 


excellently written. On its first production the 
author was called before the curtain, and met with 
a very encouraging reception. 





The performance of the “ Creation” at the Dublin 
Exhibition Palace, last Saturday evening, was most 
creditable. The solos, by the Dublin Vocal Union, 
Miss Bessie Craig, Miss Herbert, Mr. Grattan 
Kelly and Mr. McGucken, were rendered with con- 
siderable ability, especially Miss Herbert's “ With 
verdure clad,’ Miss Craig's ‘‘On mighty pens,” 
given with excellent effect, also the air “ Rolling in 
foaming billows,’’ by Mr. Kelly, and “In native 
worth,” by Mr. MeGucken. The choruses were 
given with precision, but the numbers of the per- 
formers were hardly enough to have sufficient effect, 
The band was good. Mr. R. M, Levey conducted, 
and Mr. Gates was the organist. 





Mr. Kuhe’s last Pianoforte Recital took placo on 
Wednesday last at Brighton, by Mr. Kuho playing 
three “Songs without Words,” No. 1 and No. 8, book 
5; No. 6, book 6; Beethoven's Sonatain B flat (No, 
11;) Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp, by Bach; a 
Gavotte by Gotthard; Study by Moscheles in @ 
major; a Study by Chopin in G flat on black notes, 
and the charming little Gondola” by himself, for 
which there was an enthusiastic demand for 
repetition, which was complied with. A Berceuse 
by F. H. Cowen, preceded the patriotic piece, 
“Victoria,” which brought to a close this series of 
Pianoforte Recitals. Herr Reichardt was the 
vocalist, and sang (in German) Beethoven's 
** Adelaide,” a French romance of Goldberg, and two 
English songs,| ‘‘ Vanished dreams” and ‘ I wander 
from flower to flower,” of his own. Mr. Kuho has 
rendered good service to the cause of art by these 
recitals. 


os 


At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on last Friday 
evening Mr. J. L. Toole took his farewell benefit 
before an audience which filled the theatre in every 
part. The program consisted of ‘‘ Your Life’s in 
Danger,” “The Steeplechase,” ‘Ici on Parle 
Francais,” the first act of “ Oliver Twist,” a reci- 
tation by Mr. Maclean, of Hood’s “Eugene Aram,” 
and lecture and farewell address by Mr. Toole, who 
was evidently determined to make his last appearance 
effective. During the delivery of the address, Mr. 
Toole was frequently cheered, and at its conclusion 
the audience accorded him an ovation. His engage- 
ment closed on Saturday night, when ‘ Sweethearts 
and Wives,” and “ Oliver Twist,” were performed. 
Mr. Toole gave also his “ Scientific Lectures,” 
imitations of popular actors, and again addressed 
some farewell words to the audience, which evoked, 
as on the previous evening, loud cheering from all 
parts of the house. 

The appearance of Mdme. Sherrington at the 
Gentlemen’s Concerts, Manchester, contributed 
largely to the success of a recent performance. The 
Manchester Guardian has the following discriminating 
remarks upon this artist’s style:—It is pleasant to 
find that Mdme. Sherrington still possesses the un- 
equalled facility of vocalisation which has given her 
such an unquestioned superiority over all English 
singers. Many havo voices as fine; but she knows 
how to use hers, which is more than can be said of 
most other English singers who in many cases are 
so content with what nature has done for them that 
they do not think it necessary to do anything for 
themselves. Mdme. Sherrington has studied hor 
voice, and trained it until it has become a vocal 
instrument upon which she can play us she pleases, 
Passages, no matter how florid, are attacked and 
conquered with such ease that we are tempted to 
forget the labour and pains which have been ex- 
pended before thie result could be obtained. 





A well attended concert was given on Saturday 
afternoon by the Edinburgh Choral Union. Mr. 
Adam Hamilton being conductor; Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Darling, and Mr. 
Santley, vocalists; and Miss Agnes Drechsler- 








and applause,” and that the plot, besides haying the 
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the concert consisted of “ Acis and Galatea.” The 
second part be 
phony 


an arrangement by 


in with Beethoven's A major sym- 
, and an interesting feature of the concert was 
Professor Oakeley of the well 
known poem ‘‘'Tears, idle tears,’”’ with the short 
ung by Miss Wynne. This 
rk embraces a highly intelligent musical 
treatment of various ideas called up in the course 
of this the sweetest and saddest of Tennyson's 
lyrics. While every change of idea and feeling in 
the poetry is faithfully reflected, there is at once 
felt to be unity in the whole composition. The 
modulation from the key of E flat to B natural at 
the beginning of the fourth verse, and still more | 
the return to the original key at the forti simo | 
climax, is The sane 


, 
recitative preceding it, § 


new wi 





striking and appropriate. 
tral scoring is quite felicitous. Miss Wynne sang 
with a true understanding of the song, and with 
great tenderness in the fourth verse, when the 
mutes are on the strings, and the whole pianissimo ; 
her impasse 


the clo rf 
bones, and 


ioned force being equally conspicuous at 
when accompanied with trumpets, trom- 
drum. In the third verse, where | 
‘* The earliest pipe of half-awakened | 
birds” are heard in the thrills of the flute, oboe, 
and clarinet, the finished phrasing of Messrs. 


Kadcliffe, Barrett, and Tyler, was very conspicuous. 


imitations of 





CONCERTS. 





The seventh Crystal Palace concert on Saturday | 
had the following program : 


Overture, “ Ruy Blas” .........ccesecceceens 
Scena and Aria, “ Softly Sighs” ( Der Freis- 


Mendelssohn. | 


Gite”) .cccoscces setaacucosecéosces “WHR 
Elegy for pianoforte and orchestra ......«... Silas. 
The Spirit Song cunecetecceccsoasusvenes Ba 
Symphony No. 7, (im A) ......seeeeeeeeseeeess Beethoven, 
fong, “ Rest thee, my sweet” .............. RB. Franz. 
Pianoforte Solos—RKomance, “ Malvina,” Ga- 

Votte in BH mimo ...ccccccccecccs cocccece Bilas. 
Dh PE OE BOE ons ck-ch cece mansnetaans Giordani. 
Overture, “ Hamlet” .. Gade, 


Mr. E. Silas’s ‘* Elegy for pianoforte and orchestra” 
is some seventeen years old, but was played for the 





first time on Saturday. ‘The fact is not creditable 
to that musical appreciation among us which is | 
supposed to encourage all real ability. Mr. Silas | 
has long been recognised among musicians as a | 
composer of rare culture and ability; and this work 
of his is sufficient to corroborate the general con- | 
viction. Like all his works it has the cachet of 
spontaneous inspiration, while it is worked out with 
every artistic care. That it should have lain s0 
many years unproduced is not a feather in the cap | 
of our treatment of composers living amongst us. 
The Elegy opens with a placid melancholy ‘ An- 
dante, quasi Adagio,” and sustains throughout a 
solemn and melodious grace, of which the chief 
burden is supported by the orchestra, the pianoforte 
part being of secondary importance, although 
effective enough in its way. Mr. Silas performed at 
the pianoforte, and at the conclusion of his musi- 
cianly work was called and congratulated heartily. 
He likewise gave us his two piano compositions, the 
Romance and the Gavotte, both quite worthy of his 
reputation. Beethoven’s symphony yielded as fine 
a performance as could have been desired; and so, 
technically speaking, did Niel Gade’s overture to 
** Hamlet,” but the latter is a dull and insipid com- 
position, from whose barrenness no efforts of Mr. 
Manns's band could gather flower or fruit. Mdme. 
Edna Hall made ¢ first appearance, and displayed a 
soprano voice of.good compass and bright quality, 
in the scena, * Softly sighs” and a song by Robert 
Franz to English words, ‘‘ Rest thee, my sweet,” 
but her intonation was defective, owing apparently 
to nervousness. Mdme. Patey gave Haydn's 
‘Spirit song” with her usual good vocal effect, and 
was encored in Giordani’s-aria, ‘Caro mio ben.’’ 
Reeves is engaged for to-morrow’s 
concert, when Sir Julius Benedict's Symphony in 
G minor will be performed for the first time in its 
entire form, the completion haying been made 
expressly for these concerts. 

The first recital of Dr. von Biilow was given in St. 
James's Hall on Wednesday. The performance 
took even those who well knew the powers of von 
Biilow by surprise. He is, beyond contradiction, 





the greatest of living executantajon the piano, The 


recital opened wlth the Fantasia, Op. 18, by 
Iiummel. Hummel was a grand player, but he did 
not possess the left-hand of a Biilow. Whilst Biilow 
has his breadth of phrasing and gracious swing in 
the legato, Hummel was represented @ merveille. 
The second piece was the Italian concerto of 
Sebastian Bach, which the player interpreted with 
the impress of a Beethoven, who it is evident made 
Bach his ultimate and model. The new sonata by Sir 
Sterndale Bennett stood next, after Bach and before 
Liszt—a great trial. It was played without book 
and well done. The first and third movements are 
in the gentle and subdued way of its author; the 
second movement is hardly so continuous in feeling 
as it might be; and the fourth is the least taking 
ona single hearing. But it is all good and con- 
scientious music, and it was well received, En- 
thusiasm for an English composer is hardly to be 
hoped from an English audience. The wonder of the 
eyening was the Biilow recital of two studies by Liszt, 
entitled ** Dans les bois,’’ and ‘‘ Rondo des Lutins.” 
Anything like this play has not been heard in this 
country for years. The revel of the sprites was 
intercommunion with fairy-land. In music like this 
the piano is a@ new instrument, of means and 
appliances commonly unknown. All the elements 
and characteristics of great performance are at once 
put into requisition, and none but the foremost of 
players can do it justice. But when such a man as 
Liszt sets to work to portray the merriment of 
hobgoblins, his tricksy fancy takes its swing, and 
the difficulties are appalling. In hue and colour, 
in magnificent staccato of the Mendelssohnian type, 
in exquisite cantabile, long stream of legato—con- 
trasts of force and delicacy, von Bilow electrified 
his audience. Nor was the ‘‘ Spanish Rhapsody” 
less astounding in its rendering. The concert 
closed with a sonata by Beethoven of the ‘con- 
science-stricken”’ epoch, most beautifully given. The 
hall was well filled, and the audience sat entranced. 
The Hobgoblin music was encored, and the recalls 
were hearty and persistent. 

The second concert of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society was given with Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion for its feature; the solos sung by Miss 
Spiller, Mdmg. Patey, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Thurley 
Beale, and Mr. Pope. The magnificent choruses 
and the solemn chorales produced, as usual, a pro- 
found impression. We have so often treated of this 
work of Bach’s that criticism would become mere 
repetition. The best points of the execution were 
the contralto air, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me,” finely 
sung by Mdme. Patey, the violin obbligato contri- 
buted by Mr. Pollitzer, and in Miss Spiller’s air, 
‘‘For love my Saviour,” with flute obbligato by Mr. 
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Berlioz’s ‘‘ King Lear”? were well played, and the 
concert concluded with the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven. Mr. Dannreuther conducted with 
energy and discrimination. 








THEATRES. 





The Graphic Christmas story by Mr. Charles Reade 
entitled the “‘ Wandering Heir” having been cast by 
the author into dramatic shape and put first on the 
stage of the Liverpool Amphitheatre, was on 
Saturday night introduced to a London audience at 
the Queen’s Theatre, now open for the winter under 
a lady manager —Mrs. Laura Seymour. Theromantic 
story of James Annesley, the abducted heir of the 
Anglesey estates, taken as it is from plain historical 
matter of fact and enlivened by the skill of the able 
novelist, will be known to most of our readers through 
that Christmas number and through the notices of 
the provincial play. Its historical basis is indicated 
by the author in the playbill of the evening. James 
Annesley was the son of Lord Altham, a dissolute 
Irish peer, who treated him alternately with fondness 
and neglect, so that at one time the boy was riding 
about in a scarlet coat and cocked hat, and at 
another was in rags and holding gentlemen's horses 
in the streets of Dublin. His father died, and was 
buried at night in great pomp; but poor little James 
was the only mourner, and uttered the most pathetic 
Jamentations over the grave of a bad father. Soon 
after this, his uncle, Richard Annesley, actually kid- 
napped him in open day, and shipped him to Phila- 
delphia as a slave. He remained in that miserable 
condition for many years. At last he -made his 
escape, and sailed with Admiral Vernon as a common 
sailor. Meanwhile his wicked uncle had succeeded 
to the earldom of Anglesey through his brother's 
supposed death without issue. James Annesley 
landed, went to Ireland, and set legal proceedings on 
foot to recover the land and titles he said were his, 
Anglesey, having this and other suits on hand, was 
s0 discouraged that he actually threw out overtures 
proposing to retire on an annuity. But just at this 
conjuncture James Annesley, in scuffling with a 
poacher at Staines, fired off his gun by accident, and 
killed the man on the spot. Thereupon the earl, his 
uncle, plucked up heart, and sent his own attorney 
down to Staines to suborn witnesses and hang him. 
His lordship very nearly succeeded; but at last the 
jury got scent of a private hand using the Crown as 
an instrument, and they acquitted the prisoner. In 
afew months more came on the far more famous trial 
at bar before the Irish Court of Exchequer, which 


| after infinite cross-swearing was ultimately decided 


in favour of the claimant. The fact that his uncle 


Svensden. Dr. Stainer presided at the organ, and | had first kidnapped him and afterwards tried to get 


Mr. Randegger at the pianoforte. The third concert 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
place on the 27th, when Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt” 
will be performed. 

Wednesday night was a Beethoven commemora- 
tion with Mr. Riviére at Covent Garden, and the 
program was a happy one, including the Emperor 
Concerto, the Violin Rondo in F, the overtures to 
“Egmont” and “Fidelio” and two arias. Sir Julius 
Benedict conducted, and Mr. Collins gave the rondo 
in chaste and gracious manner. The concerto was 
very well played by Miss Scates, but the feminine 
element is out of place in the gigantic forms of 
Beethoven. The military quadrille is the most 
splendid piece of clap-trap to be heard in the 
metropolis. 

We have dwelt elsewhere upon the ubiquity this 
week of Dr. v. Biilow, and have here only to remark 
that he formed the chief sensation of the Monday 
Popular Concert and of the Wagner Society on 
Friday. The latter association has forsaken an 
exclusive adherence to their master’s standard ; 
though their raison d'étre was Wagner, and their 
motto Wagner only, they have now enlarged their 
bounds, though they give natural preference to the 
modern school. Thus a MS. pianoforte concerto by 
Raff, and Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian airs, im- 
plied no apostacy. There were two specimens of 
Wagner himself—the “ Meeting of the Meister- 
singer ” and the Introduction to Act III. of the same 
opera. The oyerture to Spontini’s “ Olympia,” and 





him hung, decided the jury, in spite of the contra- 


will take | gictory testimony as to other matters of the witnesses. 


In Mr. Charles Reade’s story, the romance of James 
Annesley’s life among the planters of the West is 
coloured by a love adventure. In his bondage he 
lights on a fascinating boy in the service of his 
master; and an ardent friendship arises between 
James and this charming youth, until the latter turns 
out to be a still more charming maiden, a runaway 
from her English home. The dawn of love in this 
impulsive girl’s breast, and the growth ofa new-found 
maiden modesty, are portrayed with great subtlety 
and power; andin the strength and purity of that 
passion, and the devotion which after troubles only 
serve to fortify, the fair Philippa entirely regains the 
sympathy of the reader which her first escapade 
threatened to alienate. In the play at the Queen's 
Mr. Reade has divided his story into five acts. He 
cannot show the two trials for obvious reasons of 
monotony, so he concludes the piece with the 
criminal process, leaving the civil suit and final 
triumph of James Annesley to the imagination of 
the audience. This may seem rather unsatisfactory 
on the score of incompleteness: but there is really 
no help forit. The first act shows us the young lad 
in his Irish home — the debauched lord, his 
father,w ho dies suddenly and leaves the oppor- 
tunity for his brother to make away with the young 
heir, Act II. leaves kidnapped James and his ad- 
ventures, and transports the spectator to a new 
group of characters—the household of Mr, Hanwaye 
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and his ward Philippa Chester, the tomboy who 
never ceases repining that she was born a girl. 
Maddened by the prospect of having to marry her 
guardian's son, she escapes from her home, and by 
aid of her mother’s jewels and by disguising her sex, 
she gets away to America. The third act lands us in 
Pennsylvania among a group of property niggers. 
Here is James Annesley a slave, and here is Philippa 
as Philip. The details of plantation life with the 
two planters, and the daughter, and the slaves, 
are elaborate in this act, but the main interest 
naturally centres on James and Philip. We need 
not dwell upon the special scheme of this portion of 
the play—namely the incipient love of the girl for 
her unsuspecting friend. Her wiles and coquetries, 
her half-admitted, half-concealed affection, form the 
food of admirable comedy, which in Mrs. John 
Wood’s hands becomes perfectly delicious. Inspired 
by Philip, James effects with her his escape, and the 
pair start for home. In Act IV. we are again in 
England, and the slow-witted James is still ignorant 
of his companion’s sex, though she has already in a 
masquerade scene put on her natural habiliments, 
and has afforded other numerous little hints which 
might have enlightened the dullest. The accidental 
shooting of the poacher now occurs, and the arrest 
and trial follow, another act being required for the 
proceedings in the Court. Hither comes Philippa, 
now her proper self, and here at last the truth breaks 
upon dull-brained James Annesley. His friend is a 
woman afterall! The evidence of the Irish nurse 
marks the turning point in the case; the case of the 
Crown breaks down, the prisoner is acquitted, and in 
the arms of his Philippa James is left with -the 
prospect, as we may suppose, of regaining his estates 
in that subsequent lawsuit which cannot be shown. 
“The Wandering Heir’? makes a good stirring 
melodrama, though it is not so satisfactory in play- 
shape as in book-shape. The transfer of scenery and 
incidents, with the necessary extinction of some of 
the personages, is damaging to the homogeneity of 
the story. But this allowed for, there is plenty of 
good broad character painting and abundance of 
incident in what is left. The charm of it allis Mrs. 
John Wood's Philippa, a delightful combination of 
audacity, elasticity and womanly modesty such as 
would at once proclaim Mrs. Wood a true artist, 
were the fact not already recognised. The scenes 
between her and James in which her growing 
fondness for him is concealed under a tart bearing 
and is dashed with jealous distrust of ‘‘ the brazen 
girls about,” are conceived in the truest spirit of 
comedy. Mrs. Seymour, the manageress, appears in 
the piece as the Irish nurse, Betty Purcell, a part she 
plays with uncommon geniality and spirit. Some 
years ago Mrs. Seymour was well-known as a cul- 
tivated actress at the Haymarket, and has played in 
former dramas of Mr. Reade; but for some time 
past has been living in retirement. Judging from 
her impersonation of Betty Purcell, we must regard 
that retirement as an injury to histrionic interests. 
Mr. Edward Leathes, a young and highly promising 
actor, plays the hero, James Annesley, with ease and 
real effect. Despite the difficulties of one or two 
rather bombastic speeches—especially the patriotic 
reference to ‘‘ his country ” on his first appearance 
at the opening of the third act: a country which had 
served James uncommonly badly, and left him little 
likely to care two pins for it—Mr. Leathes manages 
to render the part in a manly and unaffected style. 
The same character in his childish stage is played by 
Miss R. Maccabe very prettily. Mr. Ferrand is 
moderate and decorous as the wicked Richard 
Annesley; but ought not to violate eighteenth 
century manners with a big moustache. The rest of 
the cast is satisfactory but of secondary importance. 
On Saturday the enthusiasin of the audience was 
freely manifested ; the author was called for after 
each act, and at the termination received in person 
their unstinted congratulations. 
Miss Braddon’s “ Griselda” at the Princess's is a 
confessed disappointment. Much was anticipated 
from the stage-work of a writer all of whose novels 
are infused with a strong melodramatic spirit, 
several of them—to wit ‘“‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“Aurora Floyd” “ Henry Dunbar,” &c—having 
made capital plays in their time. Miss Braddon is 


she contributed ‘‘ Loves of Arcadia” to the Strand 
Theatre; and in 1868 ‘* The Model Husband,” one 
of her pieces, was revived at the Surrey. But Miss 
Braddon has chosen to forsake what is her special 
and potent department, the sphere of melodrama, 
and to tempt fortune with a poetic romantic play. 
She, in spirit an ardent dramatist, selects a non- 
dramatic subject; she, essentially a realist in all 
her colourings, a successful dgpictor of contemporary 
fashions and passions, goes back four centuries and 
seeks to recast material which amused the limited 
intelligence of listeners at Boccaccio’s Ten Nights, 
The attempt was from the outset extremely des- 
perate. Though the story of Patient Grissel has 
several times been “dramatised, it never succeeded 
in holding even a moderate position on the stage, 
being undramatic in itself and unattractive in its 
moral. The latter defect is an increasing one as 
time goes on; to a modern audience there is some- 
thing altogether repulsive in the notion of a husband 
who out of sheer fondness for his wife tests her 
faith with every cruelty he ean devise, even to the 
stealing of her children.- Such barbarities might) 
edify our great grandfathers who derived comfort 
from the thought of the womanly subjection which 
could bear even atrocity without complaint; but 
the stronger common sense of the present day 
denounces the brutal husband and despises the 
abject wife. There is nothing noble in pega 
submission, and certainly nothing tolerable in the 
tyrant who under pretence of testing merit inflicts 
tortures on the innocent. Miss Braddon has | 
evidently felt the difficulty, so she has invented | 
an additional motive power for the cruel conduct | 








test,’ but the machination of a villain 
brings about the cruelty. Marquis Gualterio 
marries the peasant maid, and Cosmo his cousin 
whispers the sinister advice into his ear ‘he 
husband leaves Cosmo to tempt Griselda as he 
will. Insult and contumely are heaped upon her, 
she is cursed for her extravagance, is upbraided ; she 
is made to feel she has lost her husband’s love; and 
then her liege lord starts for the wars, leaving her 
at Cosmo’s mercy, shut up with baby and nurse. 
Cosmo the cousin steals the baby and makes love to 
the wife; back comes the marquis, and still goes on 
plotting, though the stealing of the child ought to 
have opened his eyes. But the cruelty must proceed 
until Griselda has a mad scene, when enough agony 
having been reached, the tables are turned on the 
villain, and the patient wife is restored to a position 
which she had never done anything to forfeit. 


| 


absurd “endeavour. The moral is as rubbishy as 
more food for dramatic treatment in one of Alsop’s 
fables. The acts through which this barren un- 
natural story marches, are prosy and uninteresting, 
despite some good verse lines of the author, whose 
dialogue is clear and pointed, and despite also the 
prettiness without power of Mrs. Rousby. This 
actress is extremely picturesque and attractive in all 
she does, and makes more than her usual effect in 
the mournful, graceful, lonely, beautiful wife. There 
are few scenes where she can make any point; but 
this is just as well, for the absence of strong 
emotionalism leaves her at her best. Mr, Rousby’s 
Cosmo is a careful and emphatic performance, but the 
Gualterio of Mr. W. Rignold, on the other hand, 
appears as awkward and uninteresting as can be. 
The patience of Griselda appears all the more 
ridiculous when exercised on behalf of such a stick of 
a husband. The rest of the acting calls for no 
comment. 

The “new and original’? comedy in three acts now 
rinning at the Charing Cross Theatre, is as little 
worthy that designation as any piece derived imme- 
diately from the French. Not that ‘ Our Pet” has 
a Gallican origin: it is all Mr. Conway Edwardes’s 
own in its present shape, but its well-worn clements 
have seen light a thousand times before. Three 
entire hours were taken up the first night to tell a 
story of ridiculous transparency from beginning to 
end, with not a single original incident to vary, or a 
gleam of light to enliven it. How Amy Raye loves 
Arthur Challoner, but Amy’s father is in the toils of 











, also versed in the direct art of playwriting: in 1860 


a conyentional gambler who is determined on marry- 





it is not wholly the husband’s notion of “a} 
which | Russian 
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ing Amy; how the father refuses to sacrifico his 
child, but how the child overhears the wicked man's 
threats and resolves to save her parent at the cost of 


how in the nick of time a deus 
ex m@™find turns up with the information that years 
ago the villain committed a murder; whereupon 
detective, handcuffs, and dénouement follow seriatim: 
all this poor stuff is foisted upon a modern London 
audience with the expectation that they will consider 
it ‘a new and original comedy.” The dialogue is 
as commonplace as the incidents, and the attempts 
at witticism inspire sheer melancholy. For example: 
Shakespeare is of less value than a horse, for Shake- 
speare drags while the horse draws! The acting is 
worthy a better piece. Miss Louise Carlyle acts the 
Pet ina quiet amiable manner, and looks the part 
well; Miss Caroline Parkes is very lively and suc- 


’ 


her own happiness ; 


cessful in the slight réle of a slangy young gentle- 
man; and Mr. A. Wood plays the only part with 
some humorous character about it, namely a faithful 
old gardener. The make-up and manner of the 
actor were excellent, and cast a fugitive gleam of 
interest over a barren play. 

The French management at the Holborn Theatre 
has this week varied the program with a three-act 
piece by MM. Amicet Bourgeois and A. Decourcelle 
entitled “* La Joie de la Maison,” and a comedietta 
in one act called ** Les Curieuses” by MM. Meilhac 
and Delavigne. The first is well known in England 
by its adaptation frequently played under the name 
of “The Little Treasure.” At present it is satis- 
factorily filled by MM. Didier and D’Albert, Mdmes. 
Emma Puget and Dolly. As for * Les Curieuses,” 
that comedy turns upon an idiosynerasy which is 
little likely to be understood in this country. A 
countess having by mistake hired the 
doubtful residence of a very shady lady, is resolved 
to satisfy her curiosity as to the kind of life which 
goes on in such precincts. ‘To her comes anothor 
lady of rank, who is also so inquisitive about wicked 
things that she gets a cousin to bring her here in 
disguise. The two pseudo-Aspasias are forced to 
keep up their characters by a recklessness of manner 
and conversation foreign to their real nature; and 
when a number of gentlemen visitors begin to arrive, 
ineluding several of their own acquaintances, the 
embarrassments thicken. Tho “ inquisitive ones” 
however escape with untarnished reputation, re- 
solving however not to indulge their curiosity so far 
again. The fact that such a piece has passed 
the Censor’s veto, proves that our functionary’s 
Parisian education is rapidly improving. Mdlle. 





To | Wilhem, M. Bilbaut and M. Merville lend signifi- 
canvas credence and interest in sucha story is anj|cance to the intrigue. 


For to-night there is 
announced a novelty—the three-act Palais Royal 


anything in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights; and there is far) piece ,‘* Celimare le Bien-aimée,” and a_ five-act 
{comedy by Barriére and Crisafulle, called ‘Le 


Démon de Jeu”’ is also forthcoming. 

A slight piece in one-act entitled “ 4 Happy 
Cruise’? precedes the ‘Road to Ruin” at the 
Vaudeville. The author is Mr. Ernest Cuthbert, 
whose “ Legacy Love” was brought out at this 
theatre a twelvemonth ago. ‘The of the 
piece is far from elaborate: a couple of ladies—one 
married, one single—adopt the well-worn expedient 
of changing dresses in order to test a young admirer 
who comes after one of them. Meanwhile the 
husband of the other, having quarrelled with his 
wife, but desiring reconciliation enters also in 
disguise, and of course goes to the wrong lady, 
The younger lover makes a similar mistake: hence 
various equivoques, cleared up at last in the usual 
manner. A little character, is sought by the device 
of making the younger lady a Quakeress. There is 
not much in the dialogue, which is plain and to the 
point; but the acting is fairly brisk on the part of 
Miss Nelly Walters, Mr. Lilley, and Miss M. 
Rhodes. 

A ballet divertissement which has been added to 
the Drury Lane program exhibits the cleverness of 
Miss Kate Vanghan and her troupe af dancer 
froliesome damsels “ fleeter of foot than the fleet- 
foot kid.’ Miss Vaughan herself is a proficient in 
rapid and supplo motion, and the wild grotesque 
movements of the chief dancers, their bizarre cos- 
tume, and the cunning changes of li 


theme 


ght thrown upon 
their motions, all make up a high-spiced sensation 


for the loyers of ballet. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A new hall of entertainment has been added to the 
West End in the building once used as a synagogue 
in Great Portland Street. The Jews have a much 
handsomer place higher up, and their old edifice has 
become the * Lyric Hall,” and has now opened with 
a new ‘musical, optical, and olio entertainment,” 
under the management of Mr. J. M. Morris, who, on 
the initial night, acquainted the audience that the 
entertainment was chiefly designed for the amuse- 
ment of the young. The program was of a very 
miscellaneous character, but consisted principally of 
vocal and instrumental performances, and exhibitions 
of that modern black art, such as a mysterious cabinet 
and corded box, a lady floating in mid-air, &c., with 
which the public have now for some time been 
familiar. ‘There was some violin solo playing by two 
young ladies of the Circassian type; also a version 
of ** Cinderella” performed in costume, but without 
any stage accessories; some ballad singing, and a 
buffo song from Mr. Harriot. Perhaps the item 
most calculated to arrest the attention of the young 
was Herr Schalkenbach’s performance on his famous 
‘*‘orchestre militaire,” an instrument combining some 
startling effects, attained through the agency of 
electricity. By means of an electric battery sounds 
representing thunder, the explosion of cannon, and 
the dulcet strains of peace emanate from various 
portions of the hall, where the connecting apparatus 
is fixed, and the general effect produced by these 
ingenious contrivances is very striking. The hall 
was well filled, and the manifestations of applause 
frequent. 





VON BULOW EVERYWHERE. 





Great is the boiling, bubbling, seething, and 
tumbling of critical puddles at the return of Von 
Liilow, the magic pianist of foreign lands, to this 
island of ours. He makes more wave and whirlwind 
than the far-famed sea-serpent. Here he comes, 
takes his familiar place in the concert rooms, pours 
forth his grand, majestic symphonies of tone and 
feeling; every one is delighted, the true warriors in 
art in ecstacies ; but up in one corner there is a bel- 
lowing blast, a heaving of pale faces, and a rush out 
with impatient desire to teach and instruct every one 
the mystery of piano-playing. ‘My good fellow,” 
says the real pianist, ‘don’t teach me ; I'can com- 


wehend the mystery, for I have braved its toil, | 
. . , 


trouble, and danger.” ‘ Ashes be on your head, 
sackcloth on your back,” says the self-ordained 
prophet, “I thought you knew a thing or two, you 
must have changed your name and being; you have 
been listening to idle and empty chatter. Old and 
able professionals are not, or ought not to be, carried 
away by such sad and prodigal waste of brains. 
You ought to know golden grain from pitiful 
chaff.” Such are the entreaties, protestations, and 
restless endeavours of the guardians of mastery on 
the piano. But who is to keep the keepers? Who 
guard the guardians? Only the man who does the 
thing, knows what there is todo in the doing thereof. 
When Beethoven sent his symphonies here, there 
was no one in England who could write symphonies. 
Weakness, selfishness, and pusillanimity had for a 
long time kept Mozart in the background, but his 
fire had burnt a hole through the barred doors of 
the concert-room, and his enemies at last sat 
tranquil and composed over his sevenfold heat. 
But, plague on it, here was more disturbance. 
Now, there was a man—a real man, all manhood, 
faith, hope, and heart, super-eminently 
excellent in his work, and ever trying to do right 
and acting for the best. He is one of a million, and 
his message must be listened to. Up jump the 
guardians more. ‘Call this incoherent 
a longing for the nobler thing— 
the struggle for triumph! Down with it, trample it 
under foot, no sane musician can wish to climb up 
And so Beet- 
hoven was impeded and hindered in the work of his 
higher development, in the course of, his nobler 
destiny. ‘The wiseacres of fifty years ago hardened 
their hearts, darkened their understanding, kept 


love, 


once 
rubbish soaring 


into such summits of cloud-mist. 











watch over their gate with stern defiance, made 
grave salutations, and caressed each other on their 
shortcomings, failings, faults, and undisturbed 
dreams of idleness and standing-still. 

The dead never rise, the living never die. Stupid 
vanity met with just humiliation : the unwise taught 
the mock-wise their folly, prejudice was beaten 
down, and the higher development became an open 
volume for all the world to read. No one knows, 
no one asks, where rest in their graves the know- 
nothings of that day; but the grass of the despised 
and rejected, of the calumniated and jeered is green 
to this hour; and roses and immortelles and grateful 
garlands proclaim the world’s sympathy with the 
higher soaring that stirred the’ vexed spirit of the 
great tone-poet. His beautiful songs are no longer 
fitful or strange. The whole world joys in his joy 
and shares in his triumph, and laughs at the re- 
bellious days of yore. It was a mere question of 
time, a matter of growth. England had no pianist 
who could play the Beethoven music at the time he 
wrote; our grandsires wero the victims of a fasti- 
dious classicality: of slow dances and swallow- 
tailed coats» No man-pianist here could touch with 
impunity the blazing fire of Beethoven; no one 
garmented in petticoats, however fair, delicate, 
or sumptuous, ever did, or ever will. Beethoven 
was a virtuoso, & man-thinker in music; the feminine 
element may possibly be touched by his deep, 
mysterious, and solemn thoughts; but as to realising 
them, and conveying them to the ears and hearts of 
others—no, never. It is contrary to the nature of 
things. 

It was a fearful adumbration that psssed over or 
into the brains of Lytton Bulwer and Disraeli when 
they fell foul of the spiritual world of the virtuoso— 
the Tondichter—the prophet of song and harmony. 
In all probability neither Lytton Bulwer nor Disraeli 
had never seen a specimen of the man-soul gifted 
with the utterance of music-poetry. It is all very 
well in its way to be clever and scornful over a mere 
music player, or ® poor music master; to yawn at 
the monotony of music arrangers ; or to sleep over 
the sing-song of the dexterdus musical craftsman. 
There is a legion of like minds and like power 
among our professed poets and novelists ; but neither 
Lytton Bulwer nor Disraeli would have been patient 
at being classed with this ignoble herd, nor would 
they have been altogether pleased if told there were 
no kingly powers to be found at all among the class. 
As there are poets and novelists with ermined 
mantle and cloth of gold, so are there tone-poets 
and unfolders of the revelations of tone-poets. 
None but a giant can cope with a giant, none but a 
sorcerer withstand a sorcerer. ‘ The first impres- 
sion’ combatant is disjointed and dismembered at 
the first onset in the twinkling of an eye. ° 

When the man comes with the light of truth and 
the brand of the spirit, who is to be the judge ? When 
Paganini visited these shores it was not a question 
of criticism, but one only of possibilities. ‘*‘ How does 
he do it?” was the imploring, beseeching inquiry. 
So when Thalberg appeared at the Philharmonic, 
the same anxious question escapes the tremulous 
lips of every professor and pianist in theroom. His 
playing to the many wondering eyes was an un- 
fathomable mystery. The affection is stronger than 
theory, and the public recognises and gives its faith to 
the creator of its pleasure. Biilow is distinguished 
as the great singer on the piano, and now that 
Thalberg is gone, Biilow is the sweetest of all living 
singers on that instrument. He stands as the 
powerful and unequalled representative of Beet- 
hoven’s piano music; and in the portraiture of the 
wisdom, strength and passion of this music he is 
alone. He comes to this country with this reputa- 
tion, and whether wandering eastward or westward 
he maintains this position. On Saturday he gave 
Beethoven at the Saturday Concerts, on Monday 
Beethoven again at the Monday Popular Concert, 
and on Friday at the first meeting of the Wagner 
Society he appeared in Raff's manuscript concerto 
and in Liszt's fantasia on the national airs of 
Hungary, a selection of melodies and dances said to 
be sung and played by the gipsies in that land of 
fierce and wild minstrelsy. The Beethoven music 
was played without book ; sublimity is always clear 
and simple, and the soul searcher when he finds it, 





holds it, and makes it a part of his being. It has 
long ago made its appeal to the heart of the artist, 
and it is great help and consolation to unburden 
himself to the crowd of Beethoven worshippers, 
Love is life, and it is the love for the composer that 
puts into his fingers the warm stream that flows 
into the ears of his transfixed admirers. 

The Wagner concert was a grand opening night 
for the association, and the Wagner music is not 
quite such sailing into the unknown ocean as jt 
was. The association has undertaken to guide the 
blind and the erring aright, and gave to a crowded 
hall a most interesting concert, exciting faith and 
enlightening hope in what is now to be described ag 
the higher development—the new coinage current in 
the world of music. Herr Raff is a forerunner such 
as would throw many into doubt and many into 
amazement, but there is a general lucent substance 
about his concerto that lights up the audience, and 
on this occasion the magnificent playing of Dr. yon 
Biilow made it all flame and fire. But the triumph 
of the evening was the rendering of the gipsy devilries 
in song and dance, and in this the player com- 
pletely enthralled his company. It was a delight 
not to depart, a joy to live on and remember for 
ever. It was one of those surpassing exhibitions 
rivalling the old scenes of Liszt, Thalberg, and 
Mendelssohn. The splendid whirl of thought in 
which Liszt has woven these odd, fantastic, and 
ardent germs of antiquated melody, is one of his 
most extraordinary efforts, and none but a great 
master could reveal the fantasy as did Biilow on this 
occasion. He must have been well instilled by the 
instilling of the composer himself. 

At the Monday Popular Concerts the quartet by 
Brahms and the duo by Chopin (Biilow and Piatti) 
proved interesting tokens of the new pioneer school. 
These two compositions are. radiant with good ideas, 
and theirrevelation was amost masterly performance, 
and awoke no small sensation with the subscribers. 
On all these occasions the applause was loud, and 
there were smiles, and bowings, and recalls—a rare 
and fervid demonstration. 


} 








Tae New Orweans Carnivau.—Carnival culmi- 
nates at night, after Rex and the “ day procession” 
have retired. Thousands of people assemble in the 
dense lines along the streets included in the pub- 
lished route of march; Canal-street is brilliant 
with illumination, and swarms of humanity occupy 
every porch, balcony, house-top, pedestal, car- 
riage and mule-car. Then comes the train of 
Comus, who appears only at night; and torch- 
bearers, disguised in outré masks, light up the way. 
At the last Carnival, one hundred figures repre- 
sented ‘‘ The Missing Links in Darwin’s Origin of 
the Species.” After the round through the great 
city is completed the torch-light on the sky dies away, 
and the Krewe betake themselves to the Varieties 
Theatre, and present tableaux before the ball opens. 
The Varieties Theatre, during the hour or two 
preceding the Mardi-Gras balls, presents one of the 
loveliest sights in Christendom. From floor to 
ceiling, the parquet, dress-circle, and galleries are 
one mass of dazzling toilettes—for none but ladies 
are given seats. White robes, delicate faces, dark, 
flashing eyes, luxuriant folds of glossy hair, tiny, 
faultlessly gloved hands—such is the vision that an 
humble looker-on of the masculine gender may see 
through his lorgnon. Delicious music swells softly 
on the perfumed air, the tableax wax and wane like 
kaleidoscopic effects; then suddenly the curtain rises, 
and the joyous, grotesque maskers appear upon the 
ball-room floor. They dance: gradually ladies and 
their cavaliers leave all parts of the galleries, and 
come to join them; then, 


** No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure mect, 
To chase the rosy hours with flying feet.” 


Meantime, the King of the Carnival holds a levee 
and dancing-party at another hall; and all the 
theatres and public halls are delivered up to the 
votaries of Terpsichore; and the fearless, who are 
willing to usher in Lent with sleepless eyes, stroll 
home in the glare of the splendid Southern sunshine. . 
yearly swearing that each Mardi-Gras hath verily 
surpassed its predecessor.—Old and New Louisiana, 
in Scribner's Monthly. 





British Cottecs or Heattn, Evston Roap, Loypox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection witha medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The ouly 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 





white letters on a red ud, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February, 1872, Monisox & Co, : 
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REVIEWS. 





Songs of Killarney. By AtFreD PercevaL GRAVES. 
London: Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 1873. 


The habit of verse-writing is much more generally 
practised since the day when Mahoney’s rugged 
metre sang into popularity the ‘‘ pleasant waters of 
the river Lee;” and a new Mahoney would have 
harder ado to conquer a reputation. Still, some- 
thing of Father Prout’s lyric patriotism has de- 
scended to Mr. Perceval Graves, whom the graces of 
Ireland have inspired with many tuneful themes. 
«“T’ye been soft in a small way on the girleens of 
Galway,” sings Mr. Graves upon his first page ; and 
the confession and the charming diminutive girleen 
reconcile us to him at once. Mr. Graves writes in 
the brogue and writes in civilised English, and his 
native touches are full of native humour, and his 
serious verse makes pleasant and profitable reading. 
Among the humorous poems “ The Fairy Pig” may 
be commended for its Irish spirit of fun. And 
since ‘* Thady O’Flyn”’ and similar songs are now 
so popular, we might suggest to composers the 
material for a capital comic duet on Mr. Graves’s 
poem “ Fixin’ the Day.” Here are some specimen 
verses -— 

PATRICK. 
Arrah, answer me now, sweet Kitty Mulreddin, 
Why won’t you be fixin’ the day of our weddin’? 


KITTY. 
Now, Patrick O’Brien, what a hurry yow’re in, 
Can’t you wait till the summer comes round to begin ? 


PATRICK. 

0 no, Kitty Machree, all is sinse and raison, 

The winter’s the properest marryin’ saison ; 

For to comfort oneself from the frost and the rain, 
There’s nothin’ like weddin’ in winter, ’tis plain. 


KITTY. 
If it’s only protection you want from the cowld, 
There’s a parish that’s called the Equator, I’m tould, 
That for single young men is kept hot through the 


year. 
Where’s the use of your marryin’? off wid you there ! 


PATRICK. 

But there’s also a spot not so pleasantly warmed, 

Set aside for ould maids, if I’m rightly informed, 

Where some mornin’ if still she can’t make up her 
mind, 

A misfortunate colleen, called Kathleen, you'll find. 


There is much character in the following wild but 
sweet berceuse, entitled an Irish Lullaby :— 


I'd rock my own sweet childie to rest ina cradle of 
gold on the bough of the willow, 
To the shosheen ho of the wind of the west and the 
shularoo of the soft sea billow. 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear, 
Mother is here beside your pillow. 


I'd put my own sweet childie to sleep in a silver 
boat on the beautiful river, 
Where a shosheen whisper the white cascades, and a 
shularoo the green flags shiver. 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear, 
Mother is here with you for ever. 


Shularoo ! to the rise and fall of mother’s bosom ’tis 
sleep has bound you, 
And O, my child, what cosier nest for rosier rest 
could love have found you? 
Sleep, baby dear, 
Sleep without fear, 
Mother's two arms are clasped around you. 


In the “Irish Exile’s Love” a tender chord is 
struck in the minor mood. The following is 
graceful : 


With pensive eyes she passed the church, 
And up the leafy woodland came ; 
Until she reached the silver birch 
Where, long ago, he carved her name. 


And “Oh!” she sighed, as soft she kissed 
With loving lips that gentle tree, 

* Alone, alone, I keep the tryst, 
Return to Ireland, love, and me. 


‘Return! Columbia’s realm afar, 
Where year by year your feet delay, 

We cannot match for moon or star 
By silver night and golden day. 


“ Her birds are brighter far of wing 
_A richer lustre lights her flowers ; 
Yet still they say no bird can sing 
Or blossom breathe as sweet as ours. 


“Return! Her levin-flashes dire 
Affright not here. We never know 
Her awful rushing prairie-fire— 
The silent horror of her snow. 
“Return! Her heart is wise and bold— 
Her borders beautiful and free— 
Yet still the New is not the Old, 
Return to Ireland, love, and me.” 
There are a few irregularities in Mr. Graves’s 
verse, which here and there mar its flow. Such 
lines as 
‘““Ye are smaller, slighter, and lie turned to the 
steeple, 
Meaner and vainer in your Maker’s sight,” * 
occurring in an anapestic poem, cannot be defended. 
Nor does the author in his sonnets observe the 
strict sonnet law of rhymes. He is orthodox in 
his fourteen lines, but he overlooks the obligation 
to expend upon the first eight of these fourteen, a 
couple of rhymes only. Barring these short- 
comings, we have to confess much graceful and 
meritorious writing in this little book. The verse 
generally is smooth and agreeable; the spirit 
unimpeachable, and the humour of the native 
effusions has a bouquet which reeks of the peat. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
Cramer’s New Dance Album for 1874. 

A marvellously cheap collection of dance music 
for the coming season. It contains, a quadrille on 
“Les Bavards,” by Marriott; ‘‘ Lancers,” by F: 
Godfrey; the “Linda” Waltz, by Marriott, and 
a Galop and Polka by the same composer. The 
music is the best of its class, and the work is 
elegantly got up—quite an édition de luxe. 


“ Why I love thee, ask the Roses.” Ballad. From 
the Operetta ‘ Fleurette.” Music by Avausrus 
L. Tamprin. 

A melodious and musicianly composition which if 
well sung must prove attractive to the audience. 
As a song for amateurs it will be found too high for 
the many, but a transposed edition will make it, we 
think, popular in our drawing-rooms. The copy 
before us is in F, common time. The yoice ranges 
from F to A. 





Summer Days. Song. Words .by H. Hoxpina. 
Music by the Countess of CuarLemonr. 


The Russian Fantasia. By J. Pripnam. 

Coming events cast their shadows before, and the 
approaching royal marriage will doubtless be heralded 
by all kinds of arrangements of Russian music. Mr. 
Pridham appears to be first in the field with this 
fantasia, three Russian airs well and familiarly 
arranged, concluding with the national hynm. It is 
an effective piece and not at all exacting. 





[W. Ozerny. } 

Lohengrin. (R. Waonen.) Illustration Musicale. 

Par Gaston p’ARcy. 

Tannhiiuser. (R. Waaner.) Par G. p'Ancy. 
Das Paradies und die Peri. (R. Scuumann.) Par 

G. v’Arcy. 

The above are sketchy reminiscences, as it were, 
of the works named. As pianoforte pieces they are 
interesting, and likely to induce those who play 
them to seek further acquaintance with the com- 
posers who have furnished the material for 
M. d’Arcy’s manipulation. 





[Durr & Srewanrt.] 
The Bonnie Brier Bush. Scotch Melody. Arranged 
for the Piano. By Emiie Bencer. 

A sparkling transcription of the favourite old air, 
showy, not over-difficult, and sufficiently brief to 
avoid being tiresome. We need hardly say that 
good taste and knowledge of effect are apparent 
throughout the piece. 





[Evans & Co.] 
Alla Gavotte. In D major. Benrnorp Tours. 
Menuetto. In G minor. Pour piano. Brerraotp 

Tovuns. 

Alla Bourrée. InG major. Brrrioitp Tours. 

It is refreshing to exchange the hackneyed tran- 
scriptions for characteristic compositions on the 
good old model, which has come down from our 
greatest composers. Mr, Berthold Tours has written 
well and effectively, and the above pieces will be 
found~as attractive as they are improving. We 
fear, however, that this latest hobby may be over- 
ridden, for it would seem as if the purveyors of 
musical pabulum“aimed at producing satiety if not 
surfeit. 





(Merazer & Co.] 








The words are pretty and appropriate for musical 
setting; which has been satisfactorily furnished 
without any striving after peculiar effect or 
startling originality. The key is F, 3-4 time, and | 
the compass from C to E, ten notes. 





Up Hill. Words by Curistrna Rosszrtr. Music 
by the Countess of CoarLEMonr. 

These nervous though gloomy verses are united 
to a melody in G minor, well suited to their 
character and expression. Much, of course, must 
depend upon the singet; and the amount of feeling 
he can throw into his rendering. Common time, 
compass B flat to E natural, eleven notes, 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Bluebells. Idylle. Composed for the Pianoforte by 

May OEsTEN. 

This is a charming trifle, and shows originality 
both in conception and treatment; it is, moreover, 
effective, and has no out-of-the-way difficulties. It 
will make a good and encouraging piece for the 
student, acting as a relief to drier exercises: the 
preferable fingering is indicated wherever necessary. 
As a last and not least recommendation it is not too 
long. 





The Garden Party Quadrille. Composed for the 
Pianoforte by Wint1am Smatuwoop. 

The same as a Pianoforte Duet. 

The Moselle Quadrille. Arranged as a Pianoforte 
Duet. By Wri11am Smatuiwoop. = 
Taking melodies and easiness of performance are 

the striking recommendations of the above dance 

music; which in general style appeals chiefly to 
young players. The arrangements are not at all 
exacting, and seem well suited to, and likely to 


Cleopatra. Waltz by Epovarp Srnavss. 

A charming waltz, worthy of its author, and 
likely to be in great demand by both dancers and 
pianists. The “ fair” Egyptian who decorates the 
title-page, is in better taste and less exaggerated 
than usual, 





The Special from the Moon. Song. 

Josrern Harton. 

This song is sung by Mrs. Howard Paul, who can 
render this or perhaps anything else attractive. 
We cannot recommend our lady friends to essay a 
rendering, though they may like to possess a copy. 
Slow Movements for the Organ or Harmonium. 

Composed by Mrs, Mounsry-BartnoLomew. 

Four movements (three Andante, one Moderato) 
are contained in this fasciculus. They are easy and 
in good taste, and not too long; each occupying an 
“opening” of two pages. Students will find them 
useful and agreeable practice. 


Written by 








(J. WinutiaMs.] 

Easy and Progressive Violin Duets. Selected from 
the Works of various Composers. By H. Sypyry 
Davis. 

These duets seem very well arranged. In par- 
ticular we may allude to the various marks of 
expression and phrasing, upon which great care and 
correct taste appear to have been bestowed. 





Roya Atpgnt Hatz Cuonar Socizery.—The Third 
Concert will take place on Thursday next, with 
“Israel in Egypt” with Maefarren's additional 
accompaniments. The solo singers are Miss Edith 
"Wynne, Miss Ferrari, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Kerr Gedge, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. The duet “The Lord is a 
man of war,” usually sung by two solo basses, will 
on this occasion be sung in chorus by the male 
voices of the choir, numbering upwards of 500, Dr, 





please, the dancers; the rhythm being good and the 





tunes easily caught up. 


Stainer will preside at the organ, and Mr. Barnby 
will conduct as usual. 
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LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicu tury Surrry at tux Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 


201, KAEGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





TLoOok Ts 
IN 
THE BEST POSITIONS 
FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL 
THE 


CONCERTS OF 
SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL 
S§T. JAMES'S HALL 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO-,'5, 


901, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
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Payable in advance. 
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*,* Post-Orricr OnpFRS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricy, REGENT-8TBERET, W. 

Orrick ror SvupscrirTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 

65, Kina Srnexr, Recent Srreet, W. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
8,—We announced some time ago that “Lohengrin” would 
most likely be done by Mr. Rosa in the coming spring. 
L.—It is impossible to do all you ask. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


-_—> 





*.* 1t is particularly requested that all com- 
munications ke addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- | 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters keing addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1873. 


Fri. Clara Ziegler, the German actress, is not dead | 
as 1 as been erroneously announced. 





Mr. A’‘fred Mellon will shortly commence a brief 
engagement at the Haymarket Theatie. 








Miss Furtado, who has been suffering from a sharp 
attiek of pulmonary inflammation, is rapidly | 
recoviril £. 

A new comedy, asserted to be the joint work of 
the late Mr. T. W. Robertson and Mr. Albery, is coming 
out at the Royalty. 

Signor Ciro Pinsnti’s Opera “Il Mercante di 
Venezia,” was produced on the 8th inst. at 
Bologna with the greatest success, the composer | 
having been called forward twenty-five times. 

saa J ne - ' 
Miss Ada Cavendish has met with an accident in 


In the part of Mercy Merrick in| 


the provinces. 


“The New Magdalen” a fall occurs, in which she 
injured her wrist, and is now cbliged to wear her 





arm in a sling. 





An orchestral eomposition by a Danish musician, | 
Asger Hamerik, entitled ‘* Nordische Suite,’ bas | 
met with the approval of the subscribers to the 
Gurzerich Concert, at Cologne, under the direction 
of Dy, Ferdivand Hiller. 





An amateur dramatic performance in aid of the 
funds of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, Hampstead, | 
will take place at the St. James's Theatre early in 
December, under the direction of Mr. Herbert, of 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


M. Victor Koning, the theatrical critic of the 
Figaro, and M. Gustave Fould, the son of the late 
Minister, having had a “ difference ” at the Variétés, 
went to Belgium on Friday and had it out. They 
exehbanged a couple of shots a-piece without any 
result. 


} 


A revival of “ T.¢ Hypocrite” is contemplated at 
the Globe Theatre as vell as at tle Gaiet: £0 








sharply does managerial rivalry run. Messrs, 
Emery, Compton and Montague will put themselves 
in competition with the advertised Three of Mr. 
Hollingshead’s theatre. 


Kristien Ostrowski, a Polish author just deceased, 
has contributed to the Parisian stage more than one 
successful drama, notably “ Francesca di Rimini,” 
given at the Porte Saint-Martin, and Griselde, ou 
la Fille du Peuple,” presented at the Gaité. More 





| than a score of Cramas remain unacted, though some 


of them haye been printed. 

A French journal states that a new Swedish 
singer of rare ability has been discovered by a 
member of the Reichstag, and has been confided by 
him to Professor Guntha, for the purposes of 
education. Like Mdme. Nilsson this future prima 
donna is of humblest origin; from what we can 
gather she was primarily a scullery maid. Her name 
is Eriesson. 





At the Royal Academy of Music a very beautifully 
illuminated Testimonial on vellum, signed by all the 
professors, has been presented by the Principal, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, to Mr. G. A. Macfarren, in the 
presence of a large number of that body, compli. 
menting him on the success of his oratorio, “ St, 
John the Baptist,’ at the recent Bristol Festival. 





Shall Goldsmith have a statue? is now the mooted 
question. We thought he bad one in a certain play 
in ever recurrent use upon all our comedy stages, 
The advocates of another memorial to Goldsmith 
call out for a stone one, but we are disposed to think 
the living and breathing memorial the best fitted to 


| fulfil all the purposes for which statues are erected 


—namely, to perpetuate remembrance and respect. 





The second lecture on Geology was given at the 
South Kensington Museum on the 19th inst., by 
Professor Duncan, when after a few preliminary 
observations with reference to the previous lecture, 
the Professor Cilated with great ability on the history 
of the Devonian rocks and their gradual develop. 
ment. The lecture was full of interest and thought 
and did ample justice to the grandeur of the subject. 

The death is reported of a Danish playwright 
Thomas Overskow. He was born in 1798, and pro- 
duced his first successful play when a very young 
man. Unfortunately there is very little scope for 
Danish dramatists, for in Copenhagen the one good 
theatre is open for only a portion of the year. Not- 
withstanding this the number of Overskow’s dra- 
matic works, plays, comedies, and farces, is very 
large. 





A meeting of the Committee of Management of 
the Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society was held 
on Monday at Buckingham Palace. The Duke of 
Edinburgh presided, and there were present Mr. 
Frederic Clay, Mr. Cole, C.B., Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
and Mr. Allen Cole, hon. secretary. Mr. George 
Mount, conductor of the orchestra, also attended. 
The practices of the Society will for the present bo 
held on Friday evenings at 7.30 p.m., at the Albert 
Hall. 


The old ‘‘ Garrick’s Head,” in Bow-street, lately 
known as the Opera Hotel, has closed previous to its 
demolition to make way for the new Police Court. 
The house was originally occupied by Spencer, the 
Harlequin of Covent-garden, the inventor of the 
‘lift’ which brought from the kitchen dainty dishes 
for hungry playgoers. After that the tavern fell 
into disreputable hands, and was tenanted by the 
notorious Baron Nicholson, who here’ gave his 
“Judge and Jury” entertainment. Of late its 
history has been more respectable, but its room was 
required, and so its company is dispersed. 

The Crystal Palace Company are looking out for 
a new secretary, as successor to Mr. George Grove, 
who has served them so long and ably. The secre- 
tary will be the organ of the Board in all matters, 
and must be competent to undertake the superin- 
tendence of the financial and literary departmen!s 
of the Company, in 4 ldition to the ordinary duties 
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of the post. Preference will be given to a gentleman 
of position and education, with literary, scientific, 
and artistic tastes; but knowledge of accounts and 
experience and aptitude in business are indis- 
The salary will not be less than £500 


A spiritist lecturer in the midst of some maniacal 
statements last Sunday about having shaken hands 
with the Apostle Peter, and some further irreverent 
utterances about the Son of Man, fell suddenly dead 
on the platform. On this the audience, who had 
just heard without discomposure that men dead 
eighteen hundred years ago can descend and grasp 
mortal hands, experienced the greatest consternation 
in having before their eyes a man who had only been 
dead a minute. This alarm was inconsistent on the 
part of the spiritists ; for Mr. Benjamin Hawkes was 
still quite as closely one of them as the Apostle. 
However old human nature is stronger even than 
new superstition, and the awful suddenness of this 
death frightened the crowd. There are no doubt 
many sincere but mistaken Christians who connect 
Mr. Hawkes’s blasphemy with Mr. Hawkes's death, 
and who recall Herod smitten in the midst of pomp, 
Waverley in ‘‘ Playing with Fire.” He was subse- | and Earl Godwin choked in the utterance of perjury. 
quently engaged at the Lyceum, and has been long | But dissection showed that the man died of congestien 
and favourably known as one of the leading members | of the lungs: 
of Mr. L. J. Sefton’s Comedy Company. 


pensable. 
a year, 


Mr. George Jordan, the well-known comedian, 
died suddenly on Friday afternoon, at the Falcon 
Hotel, Torquay. He was engaged with Sefton’s 
London Comedy Company to take the leading 
character in’ “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and had 
performed on the previous evening with great success. 
On Friday morning, not feeling well, he did not rise, 
and in the afternoon was found dead in bed. The 
deceased was about forty years of age. He made 
his first appearance on the London stage at the 
Princess's Theatre in September, 1861, as Herbert 





the significance of the catastrophe 
being the moment in which it occurred. Hawkes 
_ was chiefly unfortunate in being caught in the 

Mr. Mason Jones, president of the Religious | middle of his lunatic ravings in such wise as to 
Equality League, favoured his friends the other | frighten even his own believers. We do not know 








night assembled at the St. James's Hall with an | how the spiritists themselves will treat the accident: | 


address, entitled ‘‘ Disestablishment as ‘the Best probably they will make a sort of martyrdom out of 
Cure for Ritualism.’’ Mr. Jones, following in the | it, or an apotheosis, being rather hard up for 
footsteps of his model, Mr. Spurgeon, not only|™artyrs in the spiritist ranks, though not for 
abused the Church with hearty good will, but also | miracles. 
made some jokes characteristic of the school in| 
which he has studied. To be sure, some of the | A correspondent furnishes the following theory 
humorous anecdotes were remarkable rather for the | respecting Boccaccio’s tale, the dramatized version 
inventive than the retentive mind of the evening's | Of which is now being performed at the Princess's 
humorist; amongst others, a recent scene which, | Theatre :—‘ It is one of the Arabian improvisatore 
he said, reminded him of William in ‘“ Black-Eyed tales—such tales being found in almost all literature 
Susan,” who exclaimed, ‘*How happy could I be coming from the East Mediterranean, and probably 
with either.’ We should have thought that|Tising in Egypt. The moral of the tale is blind, 
Douglas Jerrold’s fame was safe without the protec- | absolute obedience as the highest virtue in women — 
tion of Captain Macheath. ‘. an essentially Eastern theory. I need not point 
—---- out that the patience of Griselda when her children 
The musical profession will be wise to reserve its| are taken from her and she is told that they are 
judgment as to the charge pending against Mr. Alfred | killed is that merely of the faithful dog-bitch whose 
Plumpton of having embezzled eight guincas from | master kills her Gaultiers and Griseldas, 
Mr. Weippert the music publisher. Thata professor | indeed, are equally impossible. They never could 
and composer of music, to whom is owing some £15 | have existed. Is not the wlfole tale an extravaganza, 
or £20 for manuscript should be given in charge for | recited by wandering Arab story-tellers outside the 
stealing eight guineas from the man who owes him | tents, and pointiitg a moral to the listening wives? 
the money, is a startling enough circumstance, |[t is interesting to find in how many shapes of 
rendered all the more so from the intimate relations | Eastern literature a sort of jocularity and extreme 
which formerly subsisted between the parties. If we | cruelty go hand in hand. Thus, Bedreddin Hassan, 
are rightly informed, the legal question will not be | when discovered by the cream tart, is forced into 
confined to the present accusation. 


pups. 


That has first | 9 box a prisoner, and so journeys home, where the 
to be settled, and then we may expect a cross-action, | surprise awaits him. Again, take Lady Godiva, 
and a lot of lively litigation. We hear that Mr. | whose tale is associated with the immediate times 
Plumpton was seized, much to his surprise, while | of the crusades. It is remarkable that both Grissel 
conducting an orchestra in Manchester, and was) and Godiva are compelled to strip or appear naked 
forthwith haled to London to appear before a police in public—the greatest form of degradation, espe- 
magistrate. | cially in Mahommedan lands, to which a woman can 
|be subjected. However, in Godiva's case one gets 
i |@ glimpse of added Christian, non-nomadic feeling 
York Sun makes these strictures on the style and | jn the object for which Godiva exposes herself—the 
taste of Mr. Lester Wallack: “ Last week Wallack's | rescinding of taxes. On the other hand the punish- 
Theatre was occupied by ‘ Lord Dundreary ;’ this | mont of Peeping Tom is strongly Eastern.’’ 

week it is occupied by ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ The 
weakness that has prevented Lester Wallack from 
being a great actor has made him a favourite one. 
We would not have him without his faults; without 
them he would fall to pieces. We have grown fond 
of his foggy voice. There is a sweetness in it, and 
it is a relief from the nasal twang of some and the 
metallic hardness of other actors. We like his 
swaggering carriage, the extravagant treble of his 
colloquial inflections and the hollow bass of his 
sentiment. But we did regret to observe in some 
place that he had taken the Idiotic infection, and 
flavoured his performance: with caricature. We 
caught the audience laughing at Lester Wallack 
in Young Marlow, instead of 
Lester Wallack. 


smith. 


In an article on ‘“ The Idiotic Drama,” the New 


M. Alfred Assolant, whose strictures upon English 
institutions some ten years ago may be remembered, 
publishes in the XIX Sitcle a long letter addressed 
to M. Victorien Sardou, wherein he accuses that 
dramatist of having done him fwofold wrong. In 
the first place there was in preparation at the 
Vaudeville a piece by M. Jules Barbier called ‘le 
Diew Dollar.” This piece had been dramatised 
from Assolant’s book, ™ Scdnes de la vie des Etats- 
Unis,” and Assolant stood to profit with Barbier by 
the representation. But the manager, Carvalho, 
happened to mention to Sardou what piece he 
thought of getting up, whereupon Sardou begged 
him not to do Bavbier’s play, for he, Sardou, had 
an American piece on the stocks ; 





Young Marlow in 
They were not laughing at Gold 
They were simply roaring at the Idiotic 
way in which Lester Wallack behaved. He made 
ridiculous what was intended to be comic, Fimulous 
of Sothern, he went in for quantity instead of 
quality of laughter. The «rtist condescended to be 
& buffoon, and we felt sorry to see it 


moreover he was 
under an old engagement with the former manager 
of the Vaudeville, &e., &e 
Carvalho to send back the “ Diew Dollar” to 
Barbier, and so the latter, with his friend 
Assolant, found his hopes defrauded. But this war 
When * L'Onel: stepped int 
the place where the “* Dieu Dollar” should have 
reigned, ‘‘ L’Oncle Sam” was found auso to have 


In short he persuaded 


sorry that | not the worst. Sam” 


an experienced actor should prefer to brandish a 
stick with an inflated bladder at its extremity.” 





been taken from Assolant’s book. So that the un- 
fortunate author who was to have been paid for his 
share in Barbier's play, found himself an involuntary 
and gratuitous contributor to a rival work. In this 
deprivation he addresses M. Sardou sardonically, 
and proposes — Arbitration! One umpire to be 
named by each, a third to be nominated by the 
other two; and these three to decide how far 
“TL Oncle Sam” is built up out of ‘ Scdnes de la 
vie des Etats-Unis,” and what share in the droits 
d’auteur can be obtained by M. Assolant. M. 
Sardou has not yet replied to this proposal. 


The career in Melbourne of an actress who has 
acquired a bright local reputation is sketched in the 
Australian Sketcher, a new illustrated journal of 
considerable merit which testifies to the spirit and 
enterprise of newspaper proprietors in the colony of 
Victoria. The lady to whom we refer is Mrs. Bates, 
an American actress. She made her first appears 
ance in Australia in August last, choosing for her 
opening piece the play of ‘ Fanchon the Cricket,’ 
a version of which was done in 1871 at the Lyceum, 
when Miss Isabel Bateman played the title-rdle. 
Mrs. Bates owed her favourable reception not to the 
play, but to her own really excellent acting. For, 
notwithstanding that she is by no means free from 
the faults of the American school, she has so much 
genuine merit that one may, without much difficulty, 
forget her faults, and dwell only upon her excellen- 
cies. Her next character was that of Camille, in 


the play known in America by that title. In this 
part Mrs. Bates showed how thoroughly she 
possesses the power of emotional expression. 


‘* Frou Frou” came next, and here, also, the force 
of natural passion made itself unmistakably felt. 
To * Frou Frou” followed “* Leah,” in the principal 
character in which Mrs. Bates lost none of the 
ground she had previously gained in public estima- 
tion; and, still later, as Cynthia, in the good old 
Adelphi melodrama of ‘ Flowers of the Forest,” she 
made good her claims to the position of a natural, 
earnest, and enthusiastic actress. Mrs. Bates is 
slight in figure, but possesses, in a wonderful degree, ‘ 
the quality of litheness and elasticity, so that her 
form appears to second, in a remarkable manner, 
the meaning conveyed by her tones of voice. In 
fine, she has made a very favourable impression. 


A correspondent of the Gazetta Musicale di Milano 
says there are only two theatres in Paris where a 
composer of any reputation can have his works 
brought out properly: the Opera and the Opéra 
Comique. There used to be the Théatre Lyrique as 
well, but, since the Commune set fire to it, the little 
Athénée has taken its place. No master, however, 
who is well known, can possibly make up his mind 
to produce an opera in so small a house and so 
limited an orchestra. The other theatres, or rather 
teatrini, give only buffo operas, operettas, parodies, 
and so on. There aro, therefore, only the two 
already mentioned. How do they respond to the 
exigencies of the public and of art? The first, the 
Opera, restricts itself to giving a new score every 
year, and does not always give that. Last year, for 
instance, it gave none. This year it has given ‘* Le 
Roi de Thulé,’* which has only two acts. It adds, 
when it chooses, a ballet, and that is all. ‘Is it 
possible,” asks this writer, ‘‘to satisfy at this rate 
those composers who do not choose to write comic 
operas? Yet the Opera receives a Governmont grant 
of from 600,000 to 800,000 francs annually, Nor 
must it be supposed that there is any deficiency of 
composers for this theatre, David, Thomas, Masse, 
Réyer, Vaucobeil, Mermet, Membrée, &c., have each 
an opera cut and dried in their portfolio. What is 
there to prevent any one being brought out? It 
must be stated, however, that if the manager decided 
this very day on producing one of their operas, it 
ould not» be performed before next year, seven or 
eight months’ rehearsal being indispensable at the 
Opera.” The Italian writer, however, overlooks a 
third theatre, the Gaité, which, although under the 
nanagement of the arch-destroyer Offenbach, is glad 
to bring out a work by the lending French composer, 








Mr. F, B, Chatterton complains of the inadequate 
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supply of gas furnished to places of public amuso- 
ment by the London Companies. He writes: ‘On 
Saturday evening last the performance at this theatre 
of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ was seriously interfered 
with, and its scenic effects materially diminished, 
by the state of comparative darkness into which the 
main portions of the building were thrown by the 
failure of the usual supply. The cause having been 
investigated by the gas engineer attached to the 
theatre was found to be attributable to the defect in 
a valve connected with the meter, which could only 
bo remedied by the officers of the company, who, 
upon being applied to for that purpoge, replied 
that no assistance could be afforded until 
Monday; so that, sir, but for the indulgence of 
the public, I, asa manager, should have heen in 
danger of having the. success of my latest and 
grandest production imperilled, if not destroyed. As 
experience proves that it is futile to appeal to the 
gas companies to provide against such emergencies, 
and as I have no doubt this is but a solitary instance 
of what is constantly occurring to others, who like 
myself are to a great extent dependent on the capri- 
cious supply of gas with which we are furnished, I 
think it my duty on public grounds to bring the 
matter before the only tribunal—public opinion— 
from which redress can be hoped for.’’ In the 
instance complained of, however, Mr, Chatterton 
has hardly made out a strong case against the com- 
pany. No doubt gas companies are iniquitous 
enough as a general rule, and the London supply is 
by no means whatit ought to be; but in the present 
instance the defect was not radical: it arose from 
an accident, and that accident occurred on a short | 
working day, Saturday, and could not be remedied | 
until Monday morning. It was unfortunate, but the | 
company can hardly be blamed. 











Theatre-going in the island of Cuba is a leisurely 
social distraction which in some ways resembles our 
own receptions and at-homes during the season. 
Moreover a closer intercourse is maintained between 
performers and audience than consorts with western 
notions. So much we learn from Mr. Walter 
Goodman's newly published book, the ‘‘ Pearl of the 
Antilles.’ An interval of from twenty to thirty 
minutes elapses between each act, during which the 
whole of the audience rise from their places and pro- 
menade around and about the theatre, and the ladies 
betake themselves to the lobbies to flirt, fan and | 
refresh themselves with ice ‘sorbetes.” The | 
gentleman from the pit are everywhere. Some are | 
conferring with friends in the “ grilles,” or mourning | 
boxes; some are smoking cigarettes in spacious 
saloons provided for smokers ; others are in the street 
drinking ‘“‘orchata” or ‘‘bul,”’ a compound of 
English beer with water and syrup. The stage itself 
is, however, their favourite resort. Open doors give 
access to that mysterious ground from the front of 
the theatre, and {he hot public is thus enabled to 
wander into every nook and corner, from the traps 
below to the flies above. The players do not shun 
their visitors, but rather court their society, for a 
friend in front is considered a desirable acquisition, 
and half-way towards a reputation as “ favourite,” to 
pay nothing of benefit nights at the end of a season. 
A small crowd of Pollos waylay the “first lady” as 
sho leaves her dressing-room. As many as con- 
veniently can enter the leading actor’s room to 
congratulate him on his success, and his speedy 
recovery from the sensational scene. Another party of 
Pollos chokes the narrow passage leading to the 
premiére danseuse’s boudoir, and great is their joy when 
they catch a glimpse of the gauzed goddess, as she 
flutters hurriedly past on her way to the green room. 
The stago is thronged with these walking gentlemen 
who require no rehearsal or prompter, and whose most 
attractive performance consists in unbounded 

cigarette-smoking and gettingin everybody’s way. It 
is a miracle how, in the midst of this dire confusion, 
carpenters, scene-shifters, and managers contrive to 
set the stage for another act; and what a scene 
would be disclosed if the drop were to rise 
prematurely! Presently a voice is heard to cry Fuera, 
this being Spanish for “ clear the stage ;” the big bell 
tolls, and the audience in due course return to their 
places in front, The curtain haying been drawn up 





after the drama a man comes round, like a ticket 
collector in a railway, to demand the cards of the 
reserved seats from their holders, and to distribute 


|notions; and when performing at our Italian Opera 








programs for to-morrow’s performances. 





CRITICS ON MUSIC. 


The foremost writers of the last generation were 
not distinguished for their knowledge of music, and 
many of them held it in positive dislike. Mark the 
criticism of Sydney Smith upon the Westminster 
Abbey performance of Handel's ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” 
‘* Nothing can be more disgusting than an oratorio. 
How absurd it is to see 500 people fiddling like 
madmen about the Israelites in the Red Sea!” ‘The 
Joker of Jokes’? was a great man in small things, 
for he wanted that without which no man is great. 
Sydney Smith had no heart. Although the Canon 
of St. Paul’s wrote sharply and spicily about cathe- 
drals, he knew nothing of their real use, and his 
delight in music ‘consisted in listening to what he 
called “ the thunder stop” in the big organ. Noise 
was the gauge of his harmonical discrimination. 
Another grand personage in diminutive affairs was 
the late Lord Lytton (Bulwer), whose real power has 
been accurately limned by one who best knew him— 
his wife. In her novels she gives the true photo- 
graph. It is thus that Bulwer writes of music: 
‘‘ Very stupid people often become very musical. It 
is a sort of pretension to intellect that suits their 
capacities. Plutarch says somewhere, that the best 
musical instruments are made from the jaw-bones 
of asses. Plutarch never made a more sensible 
observation.’ As a law, @ man does not become 
musical—he is sent into the world musical, and one 
thing is certain—the ass sings his song out of the 
fulness of his heart. Lord Lytton never penned a 
sentence with any heart in it; if he did, it was not 
his own. Against Bulwer’s dictum we will bring 
that of Catalani. A critic of some position had 
thought proper to animadvert rather adversely on 
one of her personations, and her reply was this: 
‘‘When God has given to a mortal such extraordinary 
talent as I possess, people ought to applaud, and 
honour it as a miracle. It is sheer profanity to 
depreciate the gifts of heaven.” In justice to this 
‘‘queen of song,” it ought to be known that, like 
Haydn, she was most exemplary in her religious 








in the Haymarket, she was most diligent in repeat- 
ing prayers and making signs of the cross before 
passing on to the stage, there to astound the audience 
and meet her reward. 

There are those who cannot perceive either 
imagination or intellect in music, and such consider 
it as a mere act of sensation—nothing more than 
sensuous gratification. Among writers of this 
class we find Mr. Disraeli; who, ought to have 
known better than to indite such a sentence as this: 
‘“‘ Music by itself is not spiritual; it appeals only to 
thesenses. It is, without words, merely an exquisite 
sensual enjoyment; and to believe that it is superior 
to all purely intellectual creations, is to believe that 
matter is superior to intellect. Like all sensual 
pleasures, even the most delicate and refined, the 
emotions music excites are transient. No human 
being by music alone, was ever made wiser, nobler, 
or better.” Just retribution would forbid Mr. 
Disraeli’s statue in Westminster Abbey, seeing, 
however exquisite it might be, it would be merely 
an ‘exquisite sensual enjoyment;” and he may 
rest assured no human being of this generation, or 
any generation to come, is likely to be made “ wiser, 
nobler, or better” by looking at it. Music, as said 
John Dryden, is “ inarticulate poetry.” It does not 
appeal to sight, nor does it need words. It appeals 
to the affections—a higher power than the intellect ; 
and that appeal is strong in proportion to the power 
of the intellect expended on the development of the 
affection. In art nothing is really beautiful but 
what is good, whether in poetry, painting, sculpture, 
or music; and the highest art is the reverential 
service of man in honour and adoration of the 
Creator displayed by the artist. Every artist must 


have some foundation, ground upon which to stand 
and work upon; and the true foundation is heart 


or affection in harmovyzwith Him who hath made 














the artist. Neither Sydney Smith nor Bulwer Lytton 
had this essential; and if Mr. Disraeli stood some. 
what more firmly on this foundation, his party wonld 
be a hundredfold stronger than it is. 
late, 
attention a perusal of the musical criticisms of 

Georges Sand, the great granddaughter of Marshal 

Saxe. 
may break out again; and if so, music would gain 
not a little by the elegant and fanciful interpreta. 
tions he would doubtless be able to put upon much 
criticism in which ordinary readers can see but 
little. 
author more needs a commentator. 


If not too 
we humbly recommend to Mr. Disraeli’s 


Should he do so, possibly his old energies 


Georges Sand is a terrible mystic, and no 


The professed musical critics of the last generation 


were none of them composers of music, and therefore 
not familiar with the combined operation of intellect, 
imagination, and knowledge of technique employed 
in its composition. 
preoccupied in recording the modes of its execution, 
and the gifts and peculiarities of the performers, 
Amongst the foremost writers on music were Mr. 
Ayrton and Mr. Alsager, occasional contributors 
to the Times; Mr. Edward Holmes, attached to the 
Atlas; Mr. Edward Taylor, for many years on the 
Spectator; and Mr. H. F. Chorley, on the Atheneum, 
Mr. Ayrton, for a longtime editor of the Harmoni- 
con, was an e: cellent scholar, thoroughly versed in 
the science of music, and had fifty years’ experience 
in musical performance, the result of constant at- 
tendance at the Italian Opera, the Ancient and 
Philharmonic concerts, and every musical associa- 
tion of note in the metropolis. 
to throw words away, and his article was admirable 
for its condensation, point, variety, and quaint, it 
not bitter, sarcasm. But Mr. Ayrton failed in heart, 
and although a good musician really knew nothing 
of music-making or the passion (suffering) which 
always accompanies its creation. 
opera,” said Gluck, ‘‘without its causing me a 
serious illness.” 
and Mendelssohn succumbed. Mr. Alsager, an ac- 
complished amateur, usually wrote under discreet 
guidance, and his notice was terse, yet com- 
prehensive, truthful and brilliant. 
Holmes, who was for nearly forty years a steady 
contributor to the weekly press, the favourite 
pupil of Vincent Novello, did much to disseminate 
right notions of the value of classical music. Ho 
had a weakness for Louis Spohr, a passion for 
Mozart, veneration for Handel, adoration for Bach, 
and an amiable twist for Henry Purcell. He wrote in 
good plain English, and always with great common 
sense and nice spirit. 


They were rather too much 


He was not the man 


‘‘T never wrote an 


Gluck survived his work, Mozart 


Mr. Edward 


Mr. Edward Taylor was, as to his religious per- 


suasion, a Unitarian, and somewhat priggish and 
conceited in his opinions. 
his affection and study for art had led him into 


But although Unitarian, 


Norwich Cathedral, and he became a lover of its 
services, and an ardent admirer of its composers. 
He was a hard hitter, a deliverer of straight blows; 
and he went up fearlessly to Dean and Chapter, and 
peppered so industriously that Dean ahd Chapter 
were compelled to stand up, put themselves on guard, 
and do as much as they could, or dared, in defence 
of their order and duties. He was a sour and some- 
what disappointed man, no great musician, but he 
worked hard, kept his object stedfastly in view, and 
did much good. 

Mr. H. F. Chorley, like Mr. Edward Taylor, was, 
so to say, born out of music; and in this respect 
was rather worse off than his contemporary, for he 
had the fortune, or misfortune, to be born a Quaker. 
The Unitarians have never given birth to a composer 
of music, nor have the Quakers. Possibly, according 
to Mr. Disraeli’s theory, these respectable religionists 
are far too intellectual to descend to such weakness. 
At Liverpool there is no cathedral—no doubt a great 
misfortune. Every large town should have its 
cathedral, seeing, as things are, it is the only national 
school for music existing in the country. It may 
be low in type, miserably short in all its comings, 
out still it is an art manifestation of music in ils 
‘ight place, and for its right end; and therefore ui- 
juestionably of beneficial result to art and to England. 
Mr. Chorley’s stand-point was Georges Sand and 
-he French Idealists; 9 strange engrafting upo2 
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a quondam disciple of Barclay and For. In_ his 
jarger works, such as his ‘“‘ Art Criticisms upon the 
Modern Opera”? and the “ Music of France and 
Germany,” Mr. Chorley wrote uplifted on French 
stilts; and as a natural consequence these books 
were not pure Chorley, and failed to arrest public 
attention. But he moved in the society of the fore- 
most musical artists of Europe, and he had at his 
right hand a shrewd and wary Mentor, who gave him 
poth guidance and cue, until natural talent and care- 
ful experience supplied him with the artificial pedes- 





tal upon which he stood. Although not possessed | 


of real science in music, Mr. Chorley was thoroughly 
familiar with many of its correlatives, as manifested 
in other of the Fine Arts; and hence, in his judg- 
ment of new works and new exhibitions of artistic 
power he was generally correct. Like the judgments 
of Lord Cottenham, few of Mr. Chorley’s could be 
impugned, and they were recorded in much the 
same clear, terse, and unsophisticated language. 
Professor de Morgan thought that no mathematician 
who knew anything of the practical side of music 
was in a fit state to write analytically upon its 
theory; and possibly the critic who judges simply 
from the effect in performance is all the happier 
while knowing little or nothing of professional 
mystery. Mr. Chorley was not altogether in this 
state, but his criticisms had no parade of professional 
acquirement, and were as admirable for their won- 
derful condensation as for their quaint and peculiar 
wording. He possessed both opposition and disdain, 
but he also had love and help. With him the 
impostor stood no chance, and true rising talent 
was certain to receive his support. 

We may say of all these writers that they were 
sincere, which is after all the spring of safe and 
sure action. They had the perception to patronise 
the pure and noble, and to warn against the vicious 
and degraded. None of them were tied down to 
self-interest, or to outside influences. They decried 
not that which was above their comprehension, nor 
did they fall into raptures over the mean or the 
meretricious. We may truly say that these gentle- 
men put together contributed to form a school of 
musical criticism which, altliough chiefly instinctive, 
is much more readable and pleasant than the gene- 
rality of criticisms issued on the continent. They 
were thoroughly conscientious, tried to understand 
the mind of the artist, and to lead the public in the 
right direction. It is not an easy thing to see the 
truth ; it is harder still to acknowledge it; and it re- 
quires no ordinary courage to stand forth and assist 
in the too-often ungracious labour of working it out. 

There was a genus of critic, not known in decent so- 
ciety whom Mendelssohn called “* Schweinhund,” and 
Mozart “‘ Lump ;” and one whom Goethe described 
as the barbarian who shuts his eyes and refuses to 
recognise excellence. Mendelssohn excuses the 
“Schweinhund”—he must earn ‘his miserable 
daily bread.” There is no must in his case, for 
there is no necessity that he should live. Niebuhr 
said we.were relapsing into the barbaric times again, 
an opinion Goethe agreed with: seeing, as he said, 
the barbarian of a blind criticism had reappeared. 
There was no such school of degradation and mean- 
Ness existing in England at the time we have en- 
deayoured to describe. 





ENGLISH MUSIC ASCENDANT. 





There is an ebb and flow in the fashion of things, 
and from sundry signs we augur that the luck-tide 
of English music, after a Idng recession, is now 
steadily rising. Ten years ago it was the mode to 
believe, or to affect to believe, in the prospects o 
the native opera. Financial enterprise took Art in 
hand, and offered to lead her to El Dorado. But 
the great things promised never came to pass, and 
El Dorado was found further off and harder to reach 
than the contiguous Basinghall Street. Since then 
English music, at least quoad drama, steadily 
declined, and in a little time was hardly heard of. 
Acclimatised opera bouffe reigned in its stead, and 
the native art shrank into far provincial places, or 
made a make-believe show of asserting itsélf at the 
Crystal Palace on stray afternoons. The severe 
German school came into fashion, and we all grew 





too sedate for mere enjoyment. We took our 
musical pleasures like so much senna tea—not very 
enticing perhaps, but highly salutary for the consti- 
tution, and infinitely better than all the oyster- 
patés and maccaroons wherein we had been wont to 
luxuriate. Good sound bitter art drastics and 
tonics were all the fare: Schumann and Liszt and 
Brahms at one end, Bach at the other. English 
writers even of the highest class (their highest, poor 
creatures!) were voted not worth trying, but we 
dived among the relics of deceased Germans and 
fished ont more dead Schumann and dead Schubert, 
and brought forward much unpublished refuse with 
the air of exhuming buried treasure, and made a 
fine ado over it. Such was the condition of a taste 
which marked the ebb of English art; but that taste 
was in its turn transitory. And now English art 
shows indications of comingin again. Weare to have 
English opera, after a long interregnum. It will of 
course be largely mixed with opera nowise English, 
except in the language in which it is sung, but this 
is an inalienable circumstance of our native opera. 
There is nothing peculiarly English about the Bavarian 
school, nor does the mould of * Lohengrin” recall 
domestic forms of the art; but still the production 
of ** Lohengrin” will be a feather in the cap of the 
English enterprise. We take it cwm aliis as evidence 
of the spirit of the manager. It could be wished 
that a few native novelties were ready for production, 
to afford variety to the whole round of Balfe, Wallace, 
and Barnett, senior; but for that the world must 
perforce wait. Meanwhile it is cheering to note the 
birth of at least three important national works in 
the music of the platform—earnest of what may be 
forthcoming in good time in the music of the stage. 
The field of English composition is never abandoned 
80 long as a Sullivan, a Macfarren, and a Smart are 
tillers of the soil. Each of theso labourers has just 
turned out a piece of work which sufficiently 
indicates a healthy and commendable level in the 
workmanship of the day. The “Light of the 
World,” and “ John the Baptist,” and “ Jacob” are 
very favourable specimens of what contemporary 
talent can turn out under even small encotragement, 
and there is no reason why the eneouragement 
should not be increased by prompt value of what we 
have got. These works should not be left to adorn 
the programs of provincial festivals ; they should be 
bronght with familiar frequency before the London 
public—not once and away, but repeatedly. German 
and Italian music has had a long spell of it, and 
foreign visitors and naturalised foreigners have been 
duly honoured. We grudge them none of their 
honour, but we think our fellow-countrymen sheuld 
receive their talent’s due. Enough, too, of grubbing 
among the dead men of twenty or forty years back 
for such old manuscripts as they in their time did 
not think worthy of bringing out. The living men 
have also manuscripts, though they have not attained 
the honour of necrology; but still it is not 
an insuperable demerit to be still alive. At all 
events the survivors might have a chance, and it 
might turn out that some men‘have great merit ever 
in their lifetime. It is to be suspected, by the way, 
that a great advantage which the dead possess over 
the living in the acquisition of fame, is derived from 
the maudlin biographies published about them. 
Gushing letters and sentimental diary-extracts help 
the world greatly to believe in the lamented genius. 
In that case, is there any reason why a man should 
not have his biography written before he dies, and 
so enjoy the first-fruits of his fame? Every musical 
Johnson has some Boswell who would undertake the 
task, and his desk would afford a bundle of corre- 
spondence quite as silly and uninteresting as any 
with which we have been lately favoured. But if 
after all the title to a composer’s fame rests upon 
his works and not upon his private correspondence 
and family affections, then the leading men of our 
day, our own countrymen, possess some claim to 
practical recognition, and we hope our public 
caterers will utilise the opportunity at once. 








The Duke of Edinburgh has appointed Thursday, 
the 18th December, to lay the first stone of the 
National School of music. The building will be on 
the westside of the Albert Hall. A conversazione 
and concert will be held during the evening of that 
day in the Albert Hall, 


THE “CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN” 
BEETHOVEN. 





To tre Eprtor. 

Sir,—It is said that Beethoven in his latter days 
read only the music of Handel and Bach—chiefly 
Bach, whose forty-eight preludes and fugues were 
ever on his piano. As.Turner said of his pictures, 
80 Beethoven would havo said of his compositions : 
“Put them in their places, in sequence, in their 
year, and they will speak for me and themselves.” 

Haydn and Mozart were of the school of Emmanuel 
Bach, the son; Beethoven went to the sire, and was 
essentially another development of Sebastian. This 
should be borne in mind when studying the last set 
of Becthoven’s sonatas. Tako the sonata in A flat, 
Op. 110, played last Monday by Dr. von Biilow at 
the Popular Concert of that evening; bring it into 
comparison with the celebrated Asses’ Bridge of the 
forty-eight—the prelude and fugue (No. 17, pp. 64- 
69, second part, Czerny’s edition). How like are 
they to each other in the treatment of the key and 
its relations. The key is A flat, and Beethoven changes 
his notation at times to E, A, and B naturals : Bach, 
who makes the same moves, holds on to the 
harmonical view, and notes down F flat and B 
double flat, and the A flat minor. Of course there is 
no enharmonic change ; both composers are strictly 
harmonical, Both are nover out of their key, 
considered as a straight line divided into musical 
proportions. Beethoven takes the leading seventh 
in its minor form, which Bach declines, but both 
dwell on the minor fourth and the semitonic second, 
which of course commands an instantaneous return 
tothe key at any moment. Who does not remember 
the return from the double flat B, with its pause, at 
the closing of Bach’s great fugue? Bach moves 
from the flat supertonic or second; Beethoven from 
the correlative, the flat sixth. The example is in 
the key of © major, first Bach, and secondly 
Beothoven. 





aie 
The custom of analysing musical compositions for 
the daily press was first begun by Dr. Gauntlett in 
the Sun Newspaper, just now about forty years ago. 
It was the new thing as the columns of that journal 
testify, and the fashion was liked, and very soon 
transferred to the Morning Post. We are now over- 
whelmed with analysis in all shapes and forms, 
wise and unwise; and the mode now is, instead of 
explaining to adopt hard words, which mean non- 
sense or nothing. No one attempts to analyse the 
works of Raff, Brahms, Wagner, or those of the 
higher development apostles, such as Liszt, har- 
monically. When the higher development appears, 
then appear the hard words—transition— extraneous, 
unexpected, enharmonic, wayward, inspired, and 
similar terms, of no meaning as guides to clear up 
the new doubt. Poor Brahms was let off with the 
term ‘ bucolic,’ on Monday night, and this was all 
that could be said of a charming composition, 
although terribly long. Poor Beethoven was let off 
by reason of his ‘ deaf period,” but he came in for 
some terrible hard knocks for his extraneous, un- 
expected, unconnected, out-of-harmony movements. 
And we are told he did wrong, very wrong in not follow- 
ing the Bach way of writing; of which, at last, he 
was aware, and became “ conscience-stricken,” 60 
much so, that he stumbled and hurried on to get 
back to his key as fast as he could. 

But he had not done wrong; he was just home, 
and had never been out of it—never dwelt for a 
moment on a proportion without the octave foreign 
to the key itself. 

If then, little books are to be of the full benefit 
they might be, it would be well to adopt a plain and 
intelligible language, proving a knowledge of the 
music as a scholar and artist, and also a desire to 
inform the amateur. But surely tho day is past for 
describing the classical and clear points of Beethoven 
in the same incoherent and mistifying words as are 
adopted to get rid of the difficulties of Liszt, Wagner, 
Raff, Brahms, and the other new saints of the 
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higher development, if we know little or nothing of 
Bach and Beethoven, the lower and more perspicuous 
planets.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. Tonic. 





MUSICAL RAMBLE (II).—1873. 
In my hasty communication last week, I omitted 
notice of my visit, a fourth time, to the capital of 
the Salz-kammergut country, the birth-place of 
Mozart—Salzburg. In this picturesque district of 
Austria's salt revenue Sir Humphrey Davy resided 
the last summer of his existence, and was in raptures 
with the scenery of the lakes, rivers, and mountains. 
Mrs. Shelley, too, on her way south through Ischl 
and Salzburg, declared that, should she survive 
another year, she would pass the summer in this 
** Paradise .of Europe.” ‘Whilst my two companion- 
voyagers were enjoying the drive to Berehtesgarten, 
a row on the Kénig See, and a visit to the salt-mines 
of Hallein, which places I had seen in 1845, I 
sailed to the pretty village of Reichenal, in the 
midst of picturesque mountains leading to the 
Tyrol. In the afternoon, on my return to the best 
of hotels—Hotel de l'Europe—I made my fourth 
visit to the Mozarteum. The secretary recognised 
me as a long acquaintance of the deceused founder, 
showed me additional autographs of the divine 
Mozart, and induced me to purchase an album of 
original compositions, photographed since my last 
visit in 1866. On the small black-keyed spinet, three 
feet by one and a half, which was always the first 
interpreter of Mozart's inspirations, I played the 
theme of ‘ Batti Batti,” I next played a few notes 
on the small concert piano. These relics are 
jealously cared for, and although the condition of 
the museum did not show signs of prosperity, I 
could not persuade the custodian to accept my 
proposal to bring the contents to London for 
exhibition, with a certain guarantee of success. I 
remember, last season, at a meeting of the Music 
Council, Kensington, with H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in the chair, that my enthusiastic friend, 
Mr. Grove, secretary of the Crystal Palace, suggested 
inviting the custodian of the Mozarteum, to send 
for exhibition the above spinet and pianoforte. I 
reminded Mr. Grove that there was no chance of the 
Mozarteum parting for a day with two of the most 
attractive and interesting objects of the collection, 
which pilgrims daily come from all parts of Europe 
and America to see, and mostly to touch. Whilst 
on the subject of Mozart, I may as well mention 
that, for the convenience of persons visiting the fine 
mountain Kahlenberg, near Vienna, at the station 
on the Danube, there are carriages up the steep 
ascent drawn by the power of steam, with powerful 
wire ropes attached: On quitting the carriages, 
there is a good half hour's climb before reaching the 
summit. Here my two companions and myself 
trudged on 4o the old public, where Mozart, during 
his last illness, in a dingy small room, commanding 
a splendid view of the Dabutre and Vienna, com- 
posed the overture and most of the music to 
“* Zauberflite.”’ Ina bumper of the best of beverages, 
Vienna beer, we, in solemn silence, drank to the 
memory of Amadeus Wolfgang Mozart. The weather 
was lovely, and our journey hence on foot, though 
very fatiguing, gave us a capital appetite to enjoy the 
‘table d'héte”’ of the grand hotel, and a keen 
desire to hear the chef d'wuvre, ‘* Don Juan,” of the 
great master, to whose genius our day was entirely 
devoted to pay homage, as described. J. Exua. 





THE LISZT FESTIVAL AT PESTH. 








A grand jubilee in honour of Liszt, the composer, 
has been celebrated at Pesth, when the more 
popular works of the composer were performed. 
The festivities began with a serenade on Saturday 
week, before the residence of Liszt in the Fish- 
Market. Not only in the square, which is itself ofa 
good size, but in the streets adjoining, a large crowd 
had collected at dusk, the windows of the houses 
had been illuminated, and were ocoupied by sight- 
seers; two military bands were stationed in the 
centre of the square, which had been elcared of the 
booths and stands of the fishermen which you see 
usually there. They performed three of Liszt’s 





compositions—the Stephen March, the Goethe 
March, and the Coronation March. At the end 
of every one of them the crowd broke out in cheers 
which were kept up vigorously until the Master 
appeared at the window, when they began again 
with redoubled energy. These cheers were the 
welcome on the part of the ‘ people,” and it was, 
perhaps, not the worst either, for probably no other 
crowd of the same size could have given expression 
to its feelings so unanimously and so energetically. 
On such occasions in Pesth you are almost induced 
to think that there must be something contagious 
and almost intoxicating in cheering, for, instead of 
becoming fainter and fainter it acquires more and 
more force every time, so that the last cheer is 
almost always the strongest. Later in the evening 
the Municipality gave a féte in the Grand Hotel of 
Pesth, the Hungaria, where, besides a number of 
notabilities and native guests, the foreign admirers 
who had been attracted by the festival were likewise 
present, the lady admirers being the most pro- 
minent among them. A gipsy band was there, of 
course. At the banquet which followed, toast came 
after toast, enthusiasm rising more and more at 
each. 

Next day the Literary and Artistic Association 
sent its greeting and gratulations through its com- 
mittee, at its head the most popular dramatist of 
Hungary, who delivered an address. Later a depu- 
tation of the town came to present Liszt with the 
document by which the town grants three stipends, 
each of 200 florins, to pupils of the National 
Academy of Music, conferring on Liszt the right of 
presentation for his lifetime; and at 10 a.m. the 
ceremony of presenting him with a laurel wreath in 
gold, which had been got up by subscription, was 
performed in the Great Hall of the Redoute, used 
for all such occasions as the most spacious locality 
in the town. In the evening Liszt’s oratorio of 
‘ Christus"? was performed before a large audience, 
most of whom were enthusiastic enough to enjoy 
the treat, which lasted four and a half hours. 

The third day was taken up by a banquet given 
by Liszt's admirers, and by a festive representation 
of one of the popular pieces in the National Theatre, 
at which all the foreign guests made their appearance, 
although, as the play was performed in Hungarian, 
they can scarcely have derived much enjoyment from 
it. The festival has in fact been a Jubilee, for it 
celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of the Abbé’s 
connection with music. Strangely enough with all 
that opposition which everything German has met 
with in Hungary this German school of music has 
acquired a rather more complete and undisputed 
sway there than on its native soil, and when it was 
determined to establish’a national Musical Academy, 
almost without a dissentient voice Liszt was singled 
out as its Director. Thus, after many wanderings, 
‘the Master,” as he is called by his adepts, has been 
a Pesther for some years; and even those who 
might be rather opposed to the turn which his 
genius has taken cannot but acknowledge that his 
initiative, and the undoubted fascination which, in 
spite of his years, he still seems to exercise on those 
who come in contact with him, bring more spirit 
and animation into musical spheres than would 
otherwise exist. 








FRANCE. 


Pants, Nov. 19th. 
How many times dramatists have been tempted 
by the subject of Joan of Arc from Shakespeare and 


Schiller's days down to Mr. Tom Taylor and the 


incremation of Mrs. Rousby, it would be vain to 
inquire. Of musical settings of the history we have 
had specimens from Verdi, Pacini, Balfe, Carafa, 
Vaccaj, Kreutzer, and several others; but hitherto 
ill-luck has settled on the theme. The absence of 
the love element has been prejudicial to dramatic 
treatment. Several «playwrights have found it 
necessary to make Joan love, or at all events to give 
her a lover; but the violation of historical truth has 
been avenged by the failure of the piece. But the 
“Jeanne @Are” of MM. Barbier and Gounod 
produced last week at the Gaité seems likely to 
proye luckier than its predecessors. In the very 


$< 
home of Offenbach this serious, noble work yil] 
probably retain a successful position for some time 
tocome. In the first place the occasion was favour. 
able for its production: the situation of the country 
vis-a-vis Germany gives the keynote for a patriotic 
play in which “la bonne Lorraine” is the 
heroine; and the audience have only to transform 
the invading English into Prussians, to obtain 
current application to France’s misfortunes, and an 
allegorical hope out of Joan’s successes. In the 
second place M. Gounod’s music is well chosen 
being spirited and dramatic throughout. The piece, 
you will understand, is not an opera: it is a drama 
with musical illustrations: a better form of the 
stage-ideal, pace Wagner, than any kind of piece 
wherein nobody speaks and everybody sings. Tho 
orchestration in the work is extremely able; hero 
the contrasts and variety of the story are reflected 
in suggestive fashion. The choruses are fiery and 
heroic as the occasion demands; the marches ful] 
of inspiriting power; the celestial fnusic accom. 
panying Joan’s “ yoices”-replete with poetic grace and 
fancy. When the drama opens “ Jeahanne la bonne 
Lorraine” is at home, and her first warlike exploit 
is to disarm with her reaping-hook an English 
warrior. She then has a celestial vision: two 
angels appear, and, in a duet, order her to leave 
father, mother, and lover, and hurry to join the 
King, so as to save France. Jeanne, who conceives 
herself to be the sword of the Lord, obeys, tearing 
herself away from her native village. A chorus 
sung behind the curtain—‘‘ Nous fuyons la patrie” 
a piece of inspired patriotism in E minor—awoke 
many painful memories. We are next transported 
to Chinon, where Charles VII. resides, and “ where 
Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at Fame.” The 
King has been driven from his capital, where 
Bedford reigns in his place, and is the laughing- 
stock of his enemies. The only capital left him, or 
what serves for a capital, is Bourges. Here however 
Jeanne appears with her sword, and, seconded by 
Agnes Sorel, arouses the King and persuades him to 
strike a blow for his honour and his country. This 
act terminates by a war song, ‘‘ Dieu le veut,” which 
promises that his Majesty shall defeat his enemies 
and reign over France. This song, almost as power- 
ful as the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” was not given with sufii- 
cient animation by the chorus. Indeed the chorus, 
like the orchestra, was not so satisfactory as might 
have been on the first night. In the third act we 
have the French camp in Orleans, soldiers drinking 
and singing after the custom of their country, and 
Demoiselle Perine gives us a pleasant song, but not 
flattering to the Englishman it was addressed to. In 
camp the scene changes for awhile. The good people 
of Vienna have set up the huge effigy of an English 
general, which is pelted and overthrown. This 
valiant soldier is accorded a mock funeral, and we are 
treated to that Doll's Funeral March which London 
audiences have heard and enjoyed, Here, as ata 
previous point of the performance, the audience found 
a political allusion where none was intended. As 
previously some wild Republicians hissed when 
Jeanne told King Charles that the throne was his 
by inheritance, so now the galleries recognised in 
the effigy of the British general, a caricature of 
Marshal Bazaine! As a last scene we have poor 
Jeanne in the hands of the English. “She is asleep 
in her prison, and soldiers are drinking, playing at 
dice, and singing a song, the chorus of which is, 
“ C'est l’argent de France qui payera.” Again the 
angels appear to Jeanne and strike in between the 
verses sung by the soldiers in the happiest manner. 
Jeanne then appears before her judges, is con- 
demned as a heretic, and is burned. When she is 
tied to the stake the heaven opens, and the curtain 
falls upon a gorgeous vision, while M. Gounod’s 
angelic strains, here at their best, accompany the 
apotheosis. 


Malle. Lia Felix, Rachel's sister, is the Maid, and 
monop»lises most of the interest. Otherwise the 
acting, like the musical execution, is not first rate. 
)‘‘ Jeanne d Are” has succeeded, despite defects of 
representation—succeeded by force of its inherent 
strength, musical and literary. It is of course fall 
of topical allusions, in which, as I said before, 





Bismarck stands for Bedford, and Lorraine and 
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Alsace are symbolised by the fair Lotharingian. 

Here is what the intrepid Joan tells her judges, and 

the meaning of it may be read between the lines: 

Vous pouvez, de ce peuple élargissant la plaie, 

Cadavre encor vivant, le trainer sur la claie, 

Et punir ma victoire et m’en payer le prix, 

Mais non pas nous soumettre 4 nos propres mépris ! 

Le méme honneur tous deux nous garde et nous 
enflamme. 

Je connais mon pays; il m’a donné son ime! 

Il se redressera comme moi sous l’affront ! 

C'est quand il est perdu qu’il reléve le front! 

Faites, faites"sur lui peser le joug des armes ! 

Noyez-le tout entier dans le sang et les larmes ! 

Reculez sa frontiére, ivre de vos succés! 

La France renaitra dans le dernier Francais ! 

Que le temps soit a vous !—La France aura pour elle 

Dans l'avenir certain la justice éternelle ! 

Et plus loin le bourreau pousse l’iniquité 

Plus haut va le martyr dans l’immortalité ! 

Maintenant que le feu me brile et me dévore! 

Mon corps, fait de limon, pourra trembler encore, 

L'ame est libre, il suffit!—le tourment dure peu! 

Et la France est ainsi! c’est le plaisir de Dieu! 

The effect of this harangue upon an audience quick 

to seize every allusion may be imagined moro 

readily than described. 

The “ Glass Distaff’’—otherwise “ La Quenouille 
de verre,” is the new piece at the Bouffes Parisiens 
by MM. Milland and Hengel, with music by Grisart, 
author of ‘‘ Zemnon,” an operetta of Judic’s reper- 
tory. The first of these gentlemen is a well-known 
dramatist ; the second is the son of the editor of the 
Ménestrel. As for ‘‘ La Quenouille de verre,” there is 
not much in it beyond bright mounting and spark- 
ling acting. It is very well cast. Madame Peschard, 
Mdlle. Debreux, Mdlle. Rose Marie, MM. Homer- 
ville and Georges, are excellent in their respective 
parts; and the whole piece is well mounted. The 
costumes, designed by the celebrated artist, Grévin, 
are picturesque and pretty ; and Judic is particularly 
gorgeous in her array. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





ALLEGED EMBEZZLEMENT. 

Alfred Plumpton, professor of music, was on 
Monday brought before the Marylebone magistrate, 
Mr. D'Eyncourt, on a warrant, for embezzling £8 8s., 
received by him for and on account of his master, 
Mr. Henry Nelson Weippert, music seller and 
publisher, of 277 and 279, Regent-street. The 
prosecutor said the prisoner was in his employ up to 
February last as a clerk in the shop at Regent-street, 
and went out teaching music. He paid the prisoner 
at the early part of his engagement £1 per week, and 
his dinner and tea. He had been in his (the pro- 
secutor’s) employment since 1869. He was authorised 
to receive money, and it was his duty to pay it over 
tothe prosecutor the same day. He had not received 
£8 8s. that prisoner had received due from Mr. 
Thompson, of 266, Regent-street, for the prisoner 
teaching Miss Thompson music. The prosecutor 
had since ascertained that the prisoner had received 
the money on his (prosecutor’s) behalf. In cross- 
examination the prosecutor admitted that the 
prisoner is a music teacher and composer, and pro- 
secutor had bought many of his compositions. He 
could not say how many transactions he had had 
with the prisoner. An account had been made 
between them every year, and a settlement was made 
in 1872. The prisoner was to receive £100 per year 
for the sale of pianos in the shop and 75 per cent. of 
the money received for teaching. The £8 8s. 
received by the prisoner was for teaching music. 
The cheque produced for £21 by the prisoner was 
for money lent to him. had not lent the pro- 
secutor money. The copyrights had been bought by 
prosecutor, who owed the prisoner about £15 or £20, 
but he could not swear if it was £50. Other 
questions were asked the prosecutor respecting a fire 
that occurred at his premises and the insurance 
company, but it did not affect the present charge. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt remanded the prisoner for a week, 
but consented to take bail for his appearance, one 
surety in the sum of £100 and prisoner’s own 
recognisances in £200. These were immediately 
furnished. 


— 





THR VITAL SPRING CONTAMINATED SOWS MISERY, DRSTRUC- 
MON, AND DEATH.—To ensure health, it is absolutely necessary 
that the fluids and solids of the human body shoald be kept 
free from those impurities which are continually getting into the 
system through erroneous living, unwholesome atmospheres, or 

dered stomach. The only safe avd certain way to expel 
impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, which have the power of 
Cleansing the blood from all noxious matter, and at the same 
removing any irregularity which their presence has produced 
1 organ. olloway’s Pills expel all humours which taint 
mpoverish the blood, which they purify and invigorate, 
and give general tone. They are applicable alike to beth young 
ad old, robust or delicate, 


in an 
and 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by Juhn Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the fullowing Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tomas, 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


a 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the 
late FELIX WHITEHURST, 2 vols. 8vo. . 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
EMILIO CASTELAR. 
ARNOLD, 1 vol. 8vo. 

















By 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour, By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 


CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
all WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., Bv0, — eS 
|B apes sinincee: re LONDON ; or, Phases 
MAURICE DAVIES Dn ek ag, DY the Rev. C. 
\ ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, tho 

Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 
HE EARL’S PROMISE: a NewNovel. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 8 vols. 


aE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


L_Ashon ot “ Unter in Greenmend Tren” o._$ vin 
HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel, By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 
| Aged. DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 








TJOME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’'S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 





1INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Aro Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstRvction Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Sanples Of Work sent post free, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
&4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble, 
£4 14s, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


GOOD ve ccccceveniencesenece 12 Guineas 

1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
pe lished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 ‘ 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

). S Sere hb ae neeeds 18 ” 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 - 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 - 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ws 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 4, 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 o 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) seats dma ehitd 88 - 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- ° 
nut (with Octaye Coupler, £5 

OXtrA) wsvccecevevecs covcee 40 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

i cadecceavaronsesuns a. & 99 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) .....0+008 nas aendned 60 ” 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 8 ly 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........0.. 40 - 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........... - 45 ol 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 os 

9d.—Eight Stops and Kneo Swell.... 45 - 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 om 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ¢ 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 o 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower ............ 2. ho 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........ cocsce 55 


” 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATS 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 








No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. . Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator, 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNOUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 

Forté. sion. Bourdon. 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. asson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, | 
No. 9. ( 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. - Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression, on. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 7 
q 
No. 10. T 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) F 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. E 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. ’ 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 














' BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 












£76 


nt. 
Bas- 


ne, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











Little Maid of Arcade ......sesssesssscceseesecseeesee 4.0 
Suinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grav..ssceceeeceeesececeeeeeeeee 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 40 
Ob | bella mia... +06 . ee ssoce 6.6 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) .....60...4. 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&@.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........ceccssccssee 4 0 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... - 6 < 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ...... 40 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tho Fairy ANSWEP cecccccccccccccccccccccvcccccssceces 40 
Wan emmare fos ccc v0sccusences os cece cs csbccccbscteene 

London; J. B. Cramer & Co,, Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


_- — 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdille. Liebhart) .........0..sceeee 4 0 
‘Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 


Tondon: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





DIOS 06 0:0:0:0:60 08h. 600004000ktn0r0egheenesesisnseses 4 
The Choice, in E flat and G......seeees 
Thoughts !...0..cccccseece 

Spirit LOVE .. cecccccccccccccecvceces 
Twilight ....0. 

Three Lilies 
Friends ...... 


coocooocoo 


4 

4 
coe 4 

4 
+e ee ee ee Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 
London: J. B, Caamgn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....ecessseeeee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........065. 4 0 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....0secccesees - 40 


London: J. B. Cramun & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ..... ° 
Damask Roses... .. .. se eese se coee 8 0 
O list to the Song-bird .....,ccsecececceseee cooee 8 O 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


oe 8 O 





London. J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....ssssseeeeeee 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ..........sesseeeeee 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 








and Tenor) .....0.. ° tocccccccesccsee BO O 
Pe ORer UNE OR oo. eks dion oxida de ov sncssd silebigch 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.1.)....s0s00s cocccccsccccce & 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 








Just Published. Price 6s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
\ AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A. M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., d&c. 


Landon; J, T, Harns, Lyall-place, Katon-square, 8,W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street Coven en, 


————____ ST — -- a | 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two ‘of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 

To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes .. 
Second ,, Pianofortes. . 
Third os Pianofortes . . 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ,» Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth Ps Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 
by ERARD. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CotLarp 
Enarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Regent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Crry. 





J. B, CRAMER & 00., Wzst Srnzzt, & Western Roan, Baiauton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 














lL. ALBRECHT. s. de : ; ad. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante ........eeseeeees cocccsene & O MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 4 9 

J. ASCHER, WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK...........- oSedseicocessee le a 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ...--ssseeeeee coccceee 4 Q 

ye are bab si ike Qktbae seGeeeanesawken 4 0 LES BAVARDS. , (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne .... 3 0 
MEREDITH BALL. YN BALLO IN HASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.. 8 0 
EE, TOO, oc cnncnceesescseenpacan ies kaemit 4 0 IL TROVATORE.. cao ditto 09 Secce OS 

FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA ...... cueede ditto 1 S.e050 8 0 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... wehanedneians pewkwen 4 0 TE, WORRIGOS csi cticrccaces : ditto y Seoe0e 8-0 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).........cceeeceves ee pr . & @ LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto 99 Geone 8 G 

OSCAR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto oo Seven: O08 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ..........ceceeeeees 4 0 PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche Seema ee eeee er ee este eeeeeees 4 0 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .cocccccccccceccecccccesccccce & Q 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

Teh Das iv ideeceenae (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 4 0 VALE OF TEMPE  ...ccccccccdccccvcccccccccvcccccscses § @ 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ......ccccsccesccesees 4 0 IMPROMPTU ....ccccccccvece s0boeeonesersaes ccccccesee 8 

J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMITH. : 

LA CARESSANTE ...... badd segbkesie cresacehatanshete 4 0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. sateen to the 
IO 5.4040 nb0eas en eorindbaesaewamandtides 4 0 Countess of Somers) ..-+eeseeeeeceeecesesesens cose 8 0 
ORE GUM” CETAMROTIDEON) oo occccccccccccesevsece 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . » 40 

P. DE VOS. OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ...ceccecccececees eeeseosons BO 
SATE. De Oks “RUMOUR, peascisncvdcecesccesecasens< 4 0 DANSE BOHEMIENNE ......-+-eeeeeees cavackegesauaes 4 0 

G, FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duct ......cecereeeee 4 0 
ori yt Saererrrrrreree eeeesece peteas Mibehe owen 4 0 ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
eg SR ry err ee Oe er ny ere eee 4 0 THOUGHTS. No.1..... cceccccccccccceccvecccccccccoes 8 O 
GRAMME VALRE DRIGEAREE oc cccccciccccovinccidccs 4 0 Ditto eS Soe o ceeeediec's gtd wevereewensocnwreey “a 
EE IEEE 6's 4.5.60 96:64:06 sddndckesdabecetans 8 0 J. T. SURENNE. 

MS cade Rand 665 5.0b06 9 0tct cnsererenbeadieeseckas 4 0 CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
PEE Shan Ce 90 c6 6b sb obs) or CebeReREKeeaceeseCoRes 4 0 MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— : 

RICHARD HARVEY. No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. B0ok2. ..seeeeeee 1 6 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” .............e000. 3 0 i Ditto a ee ere 
BIEL E TEM scicccdcoce ne, LOOT CELE OR Oe 3 0 »  & Ditto op Se gp Se be vbeceece am 
REE OP, BN MI KONO cance cccceiasedeed eves 8 0 ” 4, Ditto ” 4, ” 4. ccccvescce 2G 
THE ROSE TREE ........ ee ee pee 3 0 — % Ditto op: the..gp*- Ee ccecnzecee, le 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 3 0 oy Be Ditto o B. a Bi erianieoees ae 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘‘Irish Sketch” 3 0 BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

ALFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..+e+esssseeeeee 1 6 
CEES, 8.66004 ce cgendceccoseseceacecoess 4 0 »» 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3......seeee05 1 6 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153...... saedabhe uted de 40 » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ......... pcaexes 2m 

M. JUNOT. » 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.........+se+- 1 6 
EE SEE SEES 60000 énnecncvebbedoesoescsases 4 0 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 1 6 

J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79.seeeeseeeee 1 6 | 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor)..... bsndsssdessbetadetede Gawii 0 Sacrep SERIES :— | 

M. LAFUENTE. No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 1 6 ) 
8 ER Ore eee rr re 4 0 » 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ............ 1 6 | 
ED £65 0indhs Goes ae reeeeaw cbavcetiekecoss 3 0 » 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. ssa ie oh . 
SEE SEED 2606000400 cos ndneceanedscecéusveseeae 3.0 » 4. LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ...-ceseeeceseessees coon. 1 G 

J. LEMMENS. » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) . orm 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium)..., 4 0 *“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!........+. ches Se 

ALFRED LEBEAU. Ss. THALBERG. 

BD OG. CRIB. ioc ice cise ccctseccsdecncas 8 0 TARAMTRGEE cscccccrccccrcevesoeseces oectwesebhenesce GE 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV).. 3.0 A TH ©. CABA. ...cccecrvscsessoccovcessooes coccocecae SF GD 

eh I ec nae. eencehteusbbien sede 8.20 pos err ere Po errs err jocdiese, eee 
-*. . PRS Ferre ree 4 0 W. F. TAYLOR. 

pe ee chs and tele diucs 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ..ccsccccceeeceeee 3 0 ( 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct)..........eceeeeeeeees 5 0 MORNING SUNBEAMSGS. ........-+.eeee biwocesetecesccos 8G 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon .....scscesessceseee 3 O 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........cccccccses 4 0 A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barearolle ........ 4 0 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES........ cocccecccccccses 4 0 

A. RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique .............. 8 0 THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
EEE coScnide sete he bonkee Webs babes Shbdes sb65060h 4006 38 0 DRNOND cn in ccccicoeseé rree ree eee times 6 i 
pi Ee renee ny eee oe ee 3 0 J. T. TREKELL. R 
CHANT DU PAYSAN Tee ee Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 3.0 BOURREE (in F major) eee reese reeeeeee eevee eeeeseeere 8 0 B 
po sR sree Ter eer ee eee 8 0 ae en, MAO 5. on ccsecucncoes saben 60006640 ee 2 
A LA CAMPAGNE. PensGe Musicale .........0..sec0ee 8 0 THI: MAGIC HARP .....-. nS Se ee ere EE Ms <<. Sa p 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pitces. (Complete) 5 0 BSUMMUMIEE, 5 06 care ceecceseseve coccccece eccsetes Keceeenen ee ri 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)............ 8 0 LES ECLAIREURS ....... Joven dhavuns <eees Raia aaselhe ate Meee ¢ 
INQUIETUDE.. ose (59 2. ” “ae ree Pere — THE WOODLAND SPRITE .......cceeeseceeees ineheene 4 0 r 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 8. = is  Bxbemaneinaas 8 0 LE PETIT TAMBOUR  .......cceee cocvcesee chpreendes . 40 Fr 
WE COED 6:4 6 n9bh Bos tdbeudbbdeebs sb-ecoescadondss 4 0 LA CRACOVIENNE ....ccccsccccccvceces ee Oe A GQ 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. is phates aeaeines dain taceae 8 0 LIEBER AUGUSTIN .......sccceccces gweus Oren 2 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, GO. TD cccpcecccerncsgcesece 8 0 VALIQUET. L. 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 13 ..... dus nchesackadeseee 8 0 LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 3 0 L 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON : 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.....sssssseseeeeees 4 0 o: 
ee os ede a ee CF aacnse O° SO J. M. WEHLI. PI 
BONHEUX INATTENDU ........ ree 9 Deer ee 4 0 RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ........++. ee a a 

H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ......essesee00 3 0 a 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription.........cccccccscsccecs 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien)....ditto ....ssceeeceeeee 8 0 1 

J. RUMMEL. BELFIN WHISPERS . ..<:.ccccccccccccece gene dend’psaeee sone TE 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 FORE No. 1. Forest Flowers spevecsaectsiiet S : a 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan's ‘Oh! ma Y\ FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto .....cseseeeee wiseesees TE 

eharmante '’) OPP ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eter eeeeee 0 , a 7 \HAREBELL eeeeee oy "3. GEO ci ccccccccccccctecesees 8 0 W 
cS vA 
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